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| OUR GROWING . . | 
EXPENDITURE. | 








HILE the country is deeply interested in the 
question of growing national expenditure raised 
in the House of Commons the other night by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, it may be 
profitable, and it certainly is curious, to note that 

with the growth in the Imperial budget the domestic bill has 

also a tendency to expand. In whatever direction we may look, 
the movement is towards greater expensiveness. We are 
alluding, ~f course, to the outlay of the middle and upper 
classes, because though there are more temptations to live 
dearly in England than ever before, those who are content with 
the bare necessaries of life may get along cheaply enough. 
But even with them there are some things that grow. For 
instance, house-rent has increased all along the line. As late as 
ten or twelve years ago there were plenty of cottages to 
let in the counties of Oxfordshire and Berkshire for as little 
as 6d. a week, but now they are rapidly disappearing, and 
the cottager who can obtain a house for 1s. a week is extremely 
lucky. Mr. Wilson Fox has worked out the average rent of 
an agricultural labourer’s cottage at 1s. 6d. a week, but only 
the other day we had occasion to enquire about dwellings of this 
kind on an estate in Bedfordshire, and found that 3s. 6d. a week 
was regarded as a very moderate rent. In towns rents always 
tend to go upward, and the working man finds it extremely 
difficult to get a house at. less than 7s. 6d. a week. The sum is 
quite contrary to the old household rule, which was that you 
should never spend more than a twelfth of your income on house- 
rent ; so that it would require an income of £4 Ios. a week to 
justify payment of 7s. 6d. a week as rent. However, the poor 
inan may economise in other directions. Schools are free, so 
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that education costs him nothing. Articles of wearing apparel 
can be had at the cheap shops for very little, and food never was 
cheaper or more plentiful, even to those who do not care to 
accept the vegetarian idea that 7d. a day is sufficient to keep a 
labouring man fit and strong and well. 

But anyone who goes to a fashionable tailor wi!l see another 
side to the shield. He is continually inventing new garments 
and new materials, and it is safe to say that a man with an 
ambition to be fashionably dressed can spend a great deal more 
than his grandfather could. In eating, again, we might pick out 
one or two articles that have gone up in price wonderfully. 
Forty or fifty years ago, fish was often eaten as a cheap sub- 
stitute for meat. Now it has become one of the dearest items 
on the bill of fare, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
the bulk of fish disposed of in our markets has increased. 
Again, it is a most remarkable circumstance that, despite 
the enormous importation of dead meat into this country, 
and the low price at which it is sold, the finest quality 
of beef and mutton has not been at all cheapened. For 
the best Scotch beef, the best Down mutton, the best Berkshire 
bacon, one has to pay now more than ever before, and in the 
agricultural world it is an axiom that the way to success lies in 
producing a first-rate article and selling it at a fancy price. We 
draw no moral whatever from the fact, but it is evident that all 
this means in one way or another an addition to household 
expenses. It is the same with our amusements. A racing 
stable, to take one of the most costly of these luxuries, is a 
much heavier item to-day than it used to be. So is a 
really first-rate yacht, and amusements that used to be quite 
moderate have now become extremely expensive. Shootings—we 
do not refer here to grouse moors or deer forests, but to English 
sporting estates—command a far higher rent now than they 
did, and trout-fishing is continually rising in value. Forty or 
fifty years ago one could go to dozens of streams in various parts 
of the country and fish without let or hindrance, but now some 
are preserved by the owner, others have got into the hands of 
clubs, and every one seems to have assumed an expanding money 
value. Perhaps we might account for this by citing the rural 
exodus and the extension of our towns. There are thousands of 
fairly prosperous men who long for a breath of fresh air at the 
week-end. There are also many rich men of the merchant- 
prince type who are keen on shooting and fishieg, and their 
demand makes such a competition in the market that the sporting 
rents go up. We by no means say it is an evil. On the 
contrary, agricultural rents have fallen so low that a little com- 
pensation in the way of sporting rents can be ungrudgingly 
awarded to the landed interests. Still, it all helps to raise the 
bill. Golf, again, before the modern craze set in was the 
cheapest of all sports. If you had a club or two it practically 
cost nothing. There were abundant links, at seaside places and 
on the commons, where the enthusiasts of the game could pursue 
their harmless vocation in peace, but now the expenses even of 
this game have come to be a serious item; and if we were going 
over the rest of the pastimes, the same thing might be shown to 
be true. 

The bearing of all this on our national expenditure may not 
be readily apparent, yet it has a bearing, though there is one 
point we should like to make plain. As far as the increased 
expenditure is due to an increase in the efficiency of our military 
and naval forces, it is madness to grumble at it. Sz vis pacem, 
para bellum, and the experience of other nations as well as 
ourselves during the last few years has shown that the one fatal 
and most expensive thing is to be unprepared. But otherwise, 
if the individual be acquiring more expensive tastes, it is pretty 
evident that the fact will be reflected in the national budget. 
Perhaps what we mean would be better shown by looking at 
rates than at taxes. It does not take a long memory to recall 
the time when the inhabitants of a provincial town were content 
with a flickering gaslight, an imperfect water supply, il-paved 
streets, and the most primitive hygienicarrangements. But now 
the ratepayer insists upon having a good street, that is, properly 
paved and well lighted. He demands an unceasing supply of 
iresh water, and he will have his sewage rerularly removed and 
scientifically disposed of. But these things cannot be accom- 
plished without payment, and accordingly the budget of the local 
governing body swells exactly in the same manner as do the 
expenses of the individual and the outlay of the nation as a 
whole. We do not say that all is for the best in the best of 
possible worlds, for at the moment when comfort is forsaken for 
luxury and excess, whether it be in a nation, a corporate body, 
or an individual, the day of judgment is not far distant. 


Our Portrait [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 
Stair with her two daughters—Lady Beatrice and Lady 
Marjorie Dalrymple. The Countess of Stair was the daughter 
of Sir James Grant-Suttie, and was married in 1878 to the Earl 
of Stair, then Viscount Dalrymple. , 
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N official announcement comes from Berlin that King 
Edward VII. has given the Emperor William 
very great pleasure by voluntarily offering to visit 
him at Kiel on June 24th. He proposes to stay 
till June 29th, and as Kiel Regatta week begins 

on June 22nd and lasts till the end of the month, the King 
will be able to see the races. It promises to be an extremely 
pleasant visit, and the people will regard it as something more. 
King Edward VII. has wisely refrained from direct interference 
with politics, but it is well known thut his influence has always 
been exerted in the cause of peace and friendliness. We may be 
quite sure that the relations between King and Emperor will, 
cordial as they are at present, be rendered still more so by the 
visit, and the German people, now that they understand King 
Edward better than they did during the progress of the Boer 
War, are certain to give him a hearty welcome. It is taken as 
a matter of course that after this visit to Kiel the German 
Emperor will return the visit in England. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston, in the estimation of every 
capable man, amply deserved the welcome which he received on 
Monday. He has filled the great and difficult post of Viceroy of 
India since 1899 with a dignity and a discretion that have left 
nothing to be desired. Indeed, his tenure of office has set the 
seal on a reputation which was already great before his appoint- 
ment; but public memory is always short, and in thinking of 
Lord Curzon in connection with India, it is apt to forget the 
many other things he has been: distinguished traveller, writer, 
politician, journalist. He served his apprenticeship, as it were, 
with the late Lord Salisbury, whose private secretary he was in 
1885, and subsequently held many important offices of State 
before being sent to India. It was a testimony to the fame 
which he had earned and the expectations formed of him that 
many people thought his career was being interrupted, for it was 
confidently expected that one day he would be Prime 
Minister of England. That may very well happen yet, though 
we hope it will be a long time before the party to which he 
belongs finds the office vacant. Meanwhile, he is but having a 
well-deserved holiday, and will in process of time return to his 
duties in the East. The King, therefore, showed, as he always 
does, an exceilent example in being the first to entertain him 
when he returned to the shores of England. 

Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador to the United States, 
has printed in the May number of the American Review a very 
interesting apology for his country. He says one thing that is 
absolutely true—that Russia was not prepared for war, and he 
adduces this as proof of her intention to maintain peace. It 
would appear therefore that Russian diplomacy had for its object 
the Lrow-beating of Japan. No country would, after the con- 
clusion of such a war as that between Japan and China, have 
dared to txke a fortress like Port Arthur from the victor unless 
certain of overwhelming strength. One of the highest military 
authorities in England holds that Russia, when the war broke 
out, had not an army at all equal either in number or equipment 
for the work before it, and that the force in the Far East is 
hopelessly inferior as far as guns are concerned, and much below 
what is commonly imagined. 


But all this fails to carry us much ‘“forrarder” in any 
attempt to forecast what the result of the war is likely to be. 
At present Russia has received no more than what might be 
called a pin-prick in her extremities. Those who rush to the 
conclusion that she is as corrupt as Spain proved to be when the 
American War broke out, or as decrepit as China was when she 
entered on her contest with Japan, torget the many evidences 
that Russia has given of vitality in every direction. We have 
more than once in these pages had occasion to show with what 
amazing rapidity, combined with precision, she has organised a 
huge agricultural exportation within the last few years, an 
enterprise that could not have been carried through except on 
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a basis of honesty as well as energy. The defects of Russia are 
not those which are generally taken as evidence of senile decay. 
Rather they belong to an especially vigorous race. 


Et afres? That is the question that a good many are 
asking just now in view of the future of Japan also. 
What is to be the outcome of it, both immediately and 
ultimately ? Immediately, as it seems, the isolation of Port 
Arthur is virtually complete. There were some of the 
Western critics who argued that it would be the policy of the 
Japanese to keep Port Arthur as a kind of Sebastopol-—an open 
wound to drain the Russian strength. That policy, however, 
has plainly been abandoned in favour of a more vigorous one. 
Delenda est Port Arthur, is virtually the word. Then, about tie 
hinterland. It is opposed to all that the Japanese are teaching 
the Russians in the first place, and the rest of the world in the 
second, as to their strategic and tactical ability, to suppose that 
they are proceeding without a very distinct idea of the line that 
they propose to hold. Maybe it is their intention to push on as 
far as Mukden, it may be further. We donot know. Perhaps 
no Englishman is sufficiently acquainted with the geography of 
the wide arena of conflict to say at what point the victorious 
advance of the islanders is likely to be stayed; but we may 
be quite confident that they know. 


Captain Mahan’s views on naval matters, and his deductions 
from the events of the passing hour, are always of interest and 
value, and their value is appreciated in this country fully as 
much as in his own. From the experience of the naval opera- 
tions in the Far East, he deduces the principle that the maximum 
size of battleship has been reached, and, while wholly opposed 
to the opinion of those extremists who hold that the day of the 
battleship is past in favour of the torpedo-boat and destroyer, 
recommends the special study of increased etficiency in ships 
certainly no larger than some of those already built. But the 
control of the sea, he maintains, cin never be held by small 
ships, for the battleship represents the combination of the greatest 
power with greatest mobility. 


MAY. 

The lilac wears his blossom 
As kings the purple wear, 
And, like a maiden fair, 

Taburnum o’er her bosom 
Lets down her golden hair. 

I ask no royal dresses, 

I seek no king to be, 
If but my love set free 

Her sunlit golden tresses 

And shower them over me. 
WILL H. OGILvin. 


On Monday night the other arts combined to make their 
bow very pleasantly to music in the person of Dr. Joachim. 
The sixtieth anniversary of the first appearance of the musician 
in this country was celebrated by a brilliant reception at Queen’s 
Hall. Painting did its homage in so far that the violinist was 
presented with a portrait of himself, painted by Mr. Sargent, 
by Mr. Balfour. Poetry gave in its allegiance with Mr. Bridges 
as its representative. He contributed a sonnet which was 
prefixed to the programme of which the concluding passage 
was: . . . ‘For thy ennobling trust Remember’d when 
thy loving hand is still And ev’ry ear that heard thee stopt 
with dust.” Perhaps the most interesting event was one that 
had not been rehearsed. After the “* Abend Lied” a litule boy, 
Franz von Vecsey, gave Dr. Joachim a very large and as the 
Times reporter puts it not a very ornamental floral tribute. In 
the years to come he may remember that he was thereupon 
picked up and kissed by the great violinist. 


The Board of Trade Returns as to the state of the labour 
market in April are not very encouraging. April is somewhat 
better than March, but as compared with a year ago a decline 
continues to be shown, and the percentage of unemployed Trade 
Union members is higher than the mean percentage for April in 
the past ten years. Running over the different branches of 
industry, we find that employment in iron-mining continued good, 
but that in pig-iron is still below the level of a year ago. In 
iron and steel manufactures there is a slight improvement. In 
engineering things seem to be at a standstill, but in ship-building, 
building trades, furnishing and wood-working, printing and book- 
binding trades, and the glass trade employment, is worse than 
it was twelve months ago. In the cotton trade there is very 
little change, and in the woollen and worsted trades there is a 
slight improvement. The hosiery and leather trades are bad, 
and the boot and shoe trades are fairly active. The dock and 
river-side labour is very much in the same condition as it was 
a year ago. 
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The people of London are not conscious of all their interests, 
or, at least, a large majority of them are unaware of the fact that 
there is a voluntary association which exists for the purpose of 
watching over and guarding the supply of underground water. 
From this source a great deal of Greater London is supplied with 
water for domestic and commercial purposes, and it is feared 
that there has been too greata run on it. During an average year 
it is estimated that from 250,000 to 300,000 gallons per day for 
every square mile run into London’s underground reservoir. Last 
year the average was nearly three times this. Nevertheless, it 
would appear that the supply is not in a satisfactory condition. 
The natural index to it is supplied by the overflow of the 
Orpington gravel-pits, and records of this overflow have been 
kept for the last 100 years. Since 1840 they have overflowed 
five times, yet at the end of last year, in spite of its extraordinary 
rainfall, the water had not even made its appearance at the 
bottom of the pits. The condition of many suburban wells, 
which are lower than they were twenty or thirty years ago, goes 
to confirm this. It is therefore a subject of very great import- 
ance that the water watchers have taken in hand. 


As we write everybody is very solicitous about what is to be 
the state of the weather. Whitsuntide is the first summer 
holiday of the year, and is aiways anticipated with pleasure by 
the millions who make their exodus from town then. It occurs 
this year at a date which might be described in the words of the 
poet Thompson as “’atween May and June,” though this year 
one would not go so far as to say that the country is still ‘ half 
prank’d with spring, with summer half imbrown’d.” In point of 
fact, we are just in the middle of one of the most beautiful and 
delightful springs ever experienced in England. Whatever 
may be the case with the holiday-makers, Nature will have on 
her fairest vestment this week-end. The light foliage, not yet 
thickened and dense as it will be later, flutters gracefully on the 
trees. The blackthorn has not yet withered, nor has the 
hawthorn come, but millions of other wildings are showing their 
faces in lane and meadow. Bluebells carpet the woodland, and 
the lilies of the valley are showing their green fronds. On 
bough and spray the helpless fledgelings are chirping and gaping, 
while those birds that nest later are still warbling and singing. 
In fact, we are having May such as Dan Chaucer and the other 
old poets sang, and we can only hope that the “ bright God of 
Day” will come out boldly, and suffer no clouds to intervene 
between him and our enjoyment. 


“The all-dreaded thunder-stone” has been so very seldom 
seen of late years that it has come to be regarded by the vulgar as 
almost legendary, but the people of Bristol had reason on Monday to 
know its reality. During avery severe thunder-storm, some masons 
at work on a scaffolding at Horfield state that they saw a thunder- 
bolt coming towards them from the direction of South Mead. 
One of them lost his balance, and only saved himself from falling 
by clinging to a plank. The others had to hold on to whatever 
was handy. They describe what they saw as looking like a 
dazzling ball of fire larger than a football. One of the men 
says, “It cleared our building but struck a neighbouring 
chimney, but what became of it I cannot say.” An utterly 
demolished chimney-stack remains to testify to his veracity. The 
thunderbolt has not been seen, but it is well known that these 
missiles usualiy come in contact with the earth at such a velocity 
that they bury themselves. ° 


The fact that something like £150,000 has been realised for 
the snuff-boxes and miniatures belonging to what is known as 
the Hawkins’ Collection, is calculated ‘to give to think,” as the 
I'rench idiom has it. It exemplifies a craze that has taken 
strong hold of the English people of to-dav, and in its new 
development it is not exactly the revival of an old taste. Those 
who give a matter of from £500 to £700 for a snuff-box 
probably do not reflect on what was the origin of these beau- 
titul pieces. Fine work in gold and silver, beautiful miniatures, 
and most of those articles classified as objets de veriu, owed 
their existence not to men who were curious about the past, 
but to patrons of living artists. For our own part, we cannot 
help thinking that the old patron was a very superior person to 
the modern collector. The latter, as a matter of fact, is a person 
whose judgment is very much in the hands of the dealer; that is 
to sav, he buys an article in large measure because of its financial 
histcry. It or acompanion piece he knows to have been sold 
on such and such an occasion for so much. He has no 
particular association with it, and his pride of possession lies 
mostly in the belief that he owns something which other people 
highly prize. 


We are by no means finding fault with the collector's 
pleasant hobby, but still it was very different with those who 
employed artists to make the pieces for them. They had to 
trust much more to their own eyes and their own taste, and it 
behoved them to make a good choice of artists. In that way 
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they were encouraging the workmanship of the time in which 
they lived to an extent of which the present age has very little 
idea. We have, for instance, in painting at the present moment 
buyers who will give enormous prices for old work, but painting 
itself, according to the majority of artists, is the worst-paid 
profession in England. If it were not for the provincial mayors 
and burgesses who get their portraits painted and presented to 
them in all the glory conferred by the robes and chains that 
adorn their massive and dignilied figures, the poor artist could 
scarcely live. Men of the highest reputation say that they do 
their best work for nothing, and make their living out of the 
provincial alderman. The Corporation portrait is their only 
stand-by. We cannot think this quite a desirable state of things. 
Though we love what is old passing well, yet it is impossible to 
lose sight of the duty that rich men owe the community to 
encourage and develop the talent of their contemporaries. 


“Eugenics” is a word which we confess to have been un- 
familiar to us previous to reading it in the report of a paper read 
by Mr. Francis Galton to the Sociological Society. Mr. Galton 
is a man who has trodden some of the byeways of intellectual 
work. He is at the present time consulting editor of a paper 
called Biometrika, and has written books on finger prints, here- 
ditary genius, and other recondite subjects. Whether he 
invented eugenics or not we are unable to say. He defines the 
term as meaning the science that deals with all influences that 
improve the unborn qualities of race; also with those who 
develop them to the utmost advantage. The syllable “eu” 
means good, and, to put it shortly, eugenics seems to be the 
science of producing goodness, and in that case we have known 
it before, only under another name. It was called morality as 
far as conduct was concerned, and hygiene as far as health was 
concerned. That seems to be the length and breadth of the 
new gospel, which might take as its motto Mens sana in corpore 
sano, only Mr. Galton would apply the old morality to new 
circumstances, particularly to that seam of vice which has its 
outcrop in the declining birth-rate. 


THE GLEN. 
“Come with me and come away, 
Let us pass the burning day 
Where the shade is cool and sweet; 
I’ve a glen, unknown to men, 
Hidden where the mountains mect. 
“There the rocks fantastic rise, 
Gaunt and slender, giant-wise 
Reared among the trembling woods: 
Ashes frail, and birches pale, 
Beechen-columned solitudes. 
“These upon the sides be set: 
Lower down the violet 
Stars a long and lawny nook, 
Wherein white, and cool, and bright, 
Babbles the open-hearted brook. 
‘““Come with me and come away— 
There we'll sit aud sing all day 
Quite sequescered from the skies. 
Waters fall andi cushats call, 
Blue all round the mountains rise.” 
MARY DUCLAUX. 


The Canadians are organising a co-operative company under 
the title of the Produce Company. The capital asked for will be 
comparatively moderate—only £200,000. Only one shop will 
be opened in London first as a trial, but it is expected before 
long to have fifty or more. The idea of the concern is to 
eliminate the middlemen, numbering sometimes as many as 
three or four, who stand between the Canadian grower and the 
English consumer. Among the commodities to be sold will be 
butter, eggs, meat, lard, fruit, vegetables, and flour. A great 
deal is hoped for from the latter, 10oolb. of which, it is claimed, 
will go further than roolb. of any other flour. 


When we hear the nightingale singing from the grove he 
haunted last year we cannot help thinking it is a pity that more 
notice is not taken of our migratory birds, so as to determine 
whether the same come back to one spot year after year. 
The difficulty is that there is seldom any distinguishing mark by 
which a particular bird can be identified. Where any such 
marked specimen is known it would be very interesting to 
keep watch for it in succeeding seasons. Golfers who frequent 
the Portmarnock Links, a few miles north of Dublin, are 
familiar with a white-headed wheatear which for the past four 
years has always come back to the very same spot on the links. 
Of course, if this wheatear had not the distinguishing mark of 
the white head no notice would be taken of it; but if more 
attention were paid to our little feathered visitors many 
peculiarities might be noticed by which they could be 


distinguished again. ' 
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MONSIEUR BLANCS BREEDING. . 
ESTABLISHMENT AT LE ARDY. 
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STRANGE, queer day, with Paris in one of her most 
completely feminine moods of changeability and 
caprice; just a glimpse of the clearest of all blue 
skies, just a few minutes of gladsome sunshine, and 
the eternal charm of the smiling city begins once more 

to grow upon us. but into the warm atmosphere there comes a 
chilly blast, over the fair blue skies creep sombre clouds, and 
without a warning huge hailstones, to the accompaniment of 
a shrieking hurricane, come crashing down. However, the 
motor-car is throbbing out its oily ardour in the courtyard, and, 
with a visit to Le Jardy in view, no weather can stop us; and 
so away we go, past the beautiful new stands at Longchamps, 
along the Suresnes road, under the frowning height of gloomy 
Mont Valérien, and on through charming leafy lanes, until the 
entrance to the famous Le Jardy stud is reached; and there, 
waiting to receive us, is M. Duret, the most able and conscien- 
tious manager of this great assemblage of thorough-bred mares 
and sires. Some idea of the spacious paddocks and the excel- 
lently-planned buildings may be gathered from the accompanying 
photographs, but, of course, only an actual visit and inspection 
can reveal the perfection of detail and the scrupulous care and 
attention to everything that can conduce to the well-being and 
comfort of the stock. M.dmond Blanc himself is no neophyte 
in the racing world, and for many years has more than held his 
own in the most valuable races competed for on both sides of 
the Channel. In addition to the stud establishment at Le Jardy, 
he has also his training stables, presided over by R. Denman, 
at La Fouilleuse, the splendid home paddocks at his own 
Chateau de la Chataignerie, and also other gallops and 
paddocks at Vaucresson. The stud farm at Le Jardy itself 
is so laid out that every paddock can be visited in turn 
without ever leaving the well-kept roads which intersect it 
in all directions. And 
so M. Duret climbs up 
in front of the motor, 
and off we go to look 
at the yearling fillies, 
if possible before a 
brewing storm has 
time to break. Here 
they all come, canter- 
ing up to M. Duret’s 
call, and they are 
indeed a lot to be 
proud of. Amongst 
them are sisters to 
Muskerry, Caius, ard 
French Fox, whilst 
there is also a charm- 
ing filly by Flying 
Fox out of Alta, her- 
self a beautiful Melton 
mare, and a_ well- 
grown, nicely - turned 
daughter of the same 
sireand Bluette. Down 
comes the storm, and 
the stinging hail sends 


the fillies cantering AMIE. 
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away, so M. Duret advises going back and commencing the inspec 
tion of the mares and foals, which are all up in the boxes to be 
looked at. Here is Amie, the very type, to my mind, of what a 
brood mare should be—plenty of range and scope, strong, well- 
placed shoulders, good loins, nicely let down, good hocks and 
stifles, and plenty of bone. She has produced in the last three 
years Ajax, Adam, and now a lovely chestnut filly, own sister to 
Ajax, with already a most defined shape and character, well- 
turned quarters, beautiful shoulders, plenty of bone, and all class 
and quality. Amie’s pedigree is a peculiarly interesting one, 
nicking well with that of Flying Fex. I think it may be useful 
to append her pedigree; breeders will note on her dam’s side two 
immediate crosses of Pocahontas, through her daughters Araucaria 
and Ayacanora, and two crosses of No. 19 family through 
Cambuslang, while on her sire’s side are two crosses of Flying 
Dutchman, and through Macaroni the Partisan blood, which 
has always done so well with Flying Dutchman strains. 
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Gouvernante, a 
very classy, well- 
turned mare by 
Energy, and the dam 
of Gouvernant, who 
will probably be with 
the best of them in our 
Derby this year, has 
not done her duty, and 
is barren this year. 
Lettice, a beautiful 
mare by Hampton, is 
the dam of a wonderful 
chestnut filly by Flying 
Fox, and the capital 
photograph of the two 
will enable any judge 
to see for himself what 
a foal this is. Next 
comes Choice, whose 
filly foal shows enor- 
mous power, great 
stifles, good shoulders, 
and fine quality all 
over; this filly does 
great credit to 
Mr. Halbronn’s old 
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favourite Masqué. Rosa- 
linde, a powerful, well- 


shaped mare, has a young 
colt by Flying Fox, with 
splendid shoulders and 
loins. It is wonderful how 
this sire stamps his indi- 
viduality on his stock—you 
can almost tell them at a 
glance. Now comes Airs 
and Graces, the bonny 
brown mare so many of 
us can remember winning 
the Oaks in 1898; she is 
now just as shown in her 
picture, and has a big colt 
foal by Flying Fox. In 
almost the next box is a 
mare, Simona, by St. 
Simon out of Flying Foot- 
steps; this mare is an own 
sister to Mr. Musker’s 
mare Simena, who is the 
dam of Chevening, Wiiliam 
Rufus, and Henry the 
First, the latter of whom will probably be M. Edmond 
Blanc’s most redoubtable adversary in the Derby of this year. 
Simona has a beautiful bay filly by Masqué, who, if looks and 
make and shape go for anything at all, is quite sure to be a high- 
class race-horse. 

La Négligente, a big mare by Tristan, has a splendid colt 
foal by Flying Fox, with all the power, bone, and class which 
this wonderful sire is handing down to his stock, and with 
ordinary luck this youngster will make his name heard in 
the land. In the next box is an extremely well-bred mare, 
Bass, by Saraband out of Busibody; this mare is of the famous 
No. 1 family, and has a grand-looking bay filly foal by Flying 
Fox, perhaps a little lighter of bone than some of his stock, but 
showing great quality and power, and looking all over like a 
galloper. Filomena, the dam of that good horse Quo Vadis, has 
got an own sister to him to show us, and a very nice lengthy, 
good class filly is the little chestnut daughter of Winkfield’s Pride. 
There are over sixty mares in this unrivalled collection of stud 
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matrons, and neither 
money, nor what is still 
more important, a thorough 
knowledge of the best 
strains of blood, and of the 
best shaped types of those 
strains, has been wanting 
in their selection. 
Amongst the  English- 
bred mares are Anna, 
Ayrshire Rose, Bass, 
Miss Welbeck, and Shrine, 
all of the No. 1 family, 
Alice and Alta of the No. 2 
family, Adoration No. 4, 
and Airsand Graces No. 5. 
Before leaving the mares’ 
boxes there are one or two 
notable English mares to 
look at, who are on a visit 
to Flying Fox. The first 
we come to is that beauti- 
fully-bred mare Yesterling, 
by Sterling out of Jewel, 
the property of Lord 
Clonmell, with a very fine and nicely-balanced bay colt by 
Persimmon; this is an exceptionally good Persimmon foal, with 
a capital back and loins, and showing more character and vitality 
than do many of the young Persimmons. Then comes Ornis, by 
Bend Or out of Shotover, the property of Sir Tatton Sykes, 
purchased by him at the December sales in 1902 for 2,800 guineas ; 
she has a nice bay filly by St. Simon, and goes to Flying Fox. 
Amongst the many tokens of regard which John Porter received 
on the occasion of his recent golden wedding, perhaps one to which 
he would attach some value was the thoughtful present of M. E. 
Blanc, who gave him a nomination to Flying Fox, and here is 
Miss Unicorn, the mare which be has sent over to claim fulfil- 
ment of the promise. She is by Gallinule, the sire of Pretty 
Polly, and has a bay filly by St. Serf at foot. May the result of 
her alliance with Flying Fox bring luck to the much-respected 
Kingsclere trainer. 

Before we go further afield to visit the yearling colts, we 
must go round the stallion boxes, and the first to be exhibited is 
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Masqué, by Tyrant out of Muskerry, 
a beautifully-balanced bay horse, with 
black points, showing great power and 
quality, with well-placed shoulders and 
very good back and loins; he is a good 
foal-getter, and sire, amongst others, 
of Vinicius, and those of his young 
stock which I have seen are very pro- 
mising indeed. This horse’s stud fee is 
only 120 guineas, and he is well worth 
the attention of English breeders; he 
will probably be remembered in this 
country as the winner of the Ascot 
Stakes in 1897. <A few steps further 
and we have arrived at what may 
almost be termed the Mecca of our 
visit, for the doors of the box are 
thrown open, and there before us is 
Flying Fox himself; and, indeed, he is 
worth going a long long way to see. | 
never thought that he would have fur- 
nished up into such a superb specimen 
of a thorough-bred; pity it is he was 
ever allowed to leave this country; but 
having to leave it, we can only be 
thankful that he has passed into the possession of such a true 
sportsman as M. E. Blanc. Probably few breeders could have 
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given the horse such a chance of making a name at the stud 
as M. E. Blanc has been able to do, and another important 
point is that his stock are mostly kept 
together, instead of being dispersed by 
sale to different portions of the globe, 
are reared on most excellent pastures, 
under the very careful supervision of 
M. Duret, and so pass gradually on to 
the training stables, where Mr. R. 
Denman takes charge of them. Flying 
Fox is in magnificent condition, and 
shows hardly a trace of his work in the 
season just coming to an end; some- 
how he gives one an extraordinary 
impression of stored up energy, vitality, 
and enormous power, and I believe 
that Mornington Cannon said that no 
horse he had ever ridden gave him 
such a feeling of resistless power and 
strength. One cannot help noticing 
his extraordinary back and loins, 
beautifully-placed shoulders, and great 
wide stifles; he has, moreover, the 
kindest of tempers, which he transmits 
to his stock, together with great bone, 
size, and quality. Ajax, Gouvernant, 
and French Fox are three such repre- 
sentatives as I think no one sire has 
ever claimed in the same season before. 
M. E. Blanc, it will be remembered, 
would not be stalled off, and gave the 
enormous sum of 37,500 guineas for 
Flying Fox, but his pluc«x has been 
well rewarded, and fortinite are the 
English breeders who succeed in 
getting nominations to this successful 
young sire. Saxon, a beautiful horse 
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and of excellent breeding, is by The Bard out of Shrine, a 
mare of the No. 1 family, being by Isonomy out of Pilgrimage. 
The Bard had the misfortune to be foaled in the same year as 
the great Ormonde, or he would have swept the board as a three 
year old, just as he did as a two year old. Saxon is of much the 
same short-legged, compact type as his sire, and cannot well help 
begetting descendants which will do credit to his ancestry. He 
was a good race-horse himself, winning amongst other races the 
Prix du Jockey Club—the French Derby—of 7,375 sovs., the 
Prix Lupin, of 4,455 sovs., and the Prix Daru, of 2,152 sovs. 
Once more the motor-car is called into requisition, and just 
pausing a minute to look at the beautiful manége, or covered 
riding-school, attached to the stud buildings which is used both 
for stud purposes and for exercise, away we go to one of the 
further paddocks to look at some of the yearling colts, and leaving 
the stud enclosures go right on to the Chateau de la Chataignerie, 
where in the first paddock are some six or seven yearlings, who 
are soon all round us wanting to be petted and looked at. There 
is a very nice racing-like chestnut colt by Masqué out of Jocasta,a 
particularly frolicsome young gentleman by Winkfield’s Pride 
out of Poupée, a brother to Profane, who was second in the 
French Oaks, and following close on his heels comes a more 
than useful-looking chestnut colt by Le Pompon out of Ullva; 
all this mare’s produce race, in fact, they are every one of them 
winners, and if looks go for anything this one will follow in 
their footsteps. A very beautiful paddock is the adjoining one, 
and there, fet!ock-deep in the best of pasture, are six of the 
most splendid yearling colts that ever gladdened the eye of a 
lover of thorough-bred horses. I do not think that six such 
yearlings have ever been in the possession of any breeder before, 
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and in a very lengthy experience I can think 
of nothing to match them; they are all by 
Flying Fox. The one leading the squadron as 
they charge up to greet M. Duret is a bay colt, 
own brother to Ajax, and is, of course, by 
Flying Fox out of that marvellously bred mare 
Amie, and already resembles his brilliant 
brother. I am trying hard to write down my 
op-nion of this beautiful colt when the biggest 
yearling I have ever seen makes a grab at my 
notebook, and as he evidently thinks it is his 
turn, down he goes; he is a great, slashing bay 
colt, out of Airs and Graces, with a white blaze 
and two white heels, with tremendous bone, and 
in spite of his gigantic frame he is all quality, 
and canters away with an action as true and 
light as a swallow on the wing. If all goes 
well, what sort of a horse is that going to 
develop into? 

With a fling of his heels, away after him 
goes the bay colt out of Adoration, all class, 
very racing-like, well balanced, and showing 
great power. A beautiful chestnut colt out of 
Shrine is followed by a wonderfully shaped 
black colt out of Livie II., which is sure to bea 
race-horse of the highest class,and a strapping 
chestnut colt out of Canobie Lea completes this 
famous group of yearlings. I donot think I am betraying a secret 
when I say that £12,000 was offered for these six yearlings some 
months ago. I do not consider it possible to value them, and it 
is needless to say that no offer would tempt M. E. Blanc, to whom 
I should like to tender my sincere thanks for the kindness and 
couriesy shown to the representative of Country Lire. 


a; HB. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


OR the previous stories of Mrs. E. L. Voynich we cannot 
pretend to have had any particular liking. They 
were clever and acute, but the interest aroused was not 
always of a legitimate kind, and the result was to leave 
in one’s mouth a certain bad taste. Her latest work, 

Olive Latham (Heinemann) cannot be described, any more than 
they could, as agreeable reading. It has a murky, feverish 
atmosphere, contains little of sunlight or happiness, and in tone is 
decidedly pessimistic; but it is much abler than any previous 
work of hers we have read. The characters are stronger and 
more picturesque, and she has a grasp of them that is 
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almost masculine. It is as if her powers had gradually 
ripened since the publication of her last book, and were 
now arrived at maturity. Yet the artistry of the book 
leaves much to be desired. There is a great deal of what 
one can scarcely describe as wool in its pages, but whicn 
could have been omitted with advantage to the general scheme. 
For instance, the father and mother of the heroine are 
characterised with an elaboration that is perfectly unnecessary, 
since the tragedy of the story takes place outside their influence. 
It occurs among friends that Olive Latham has formed on her 
own account, and who are unknown to her family and have no 
connection with it. It would have been sufficient to indicate 
that she had inherited from her father the faithfulness, the 
decision, and the reserve that characterised each of them. 
These qualities had led her to choose out a path for herself 
in life. As his fad in early manhood had been a ragged 
school, so hers was nursing, and, generally speaking, doing 
good to the poor. She is a very modern young woman, and 
apparently consults nobody as to what she does or where 
she goes. It is not shown as at all extraordinary that at tele- 
graphic notice she should hasten away to nurse a male friend in 
Russia without escort or companion of any kind, that she should 
attend to him first 
in the town and then 
spend many months in 
his country mansion. 
A-more adroit novelist 
would, we think, have 
made more of the 
theme offered by this 
lover, for lover he is. 
The following passage 
will, as it were, give 
the man’s equation : 


‘Vladimir Damarov, 
she told him, came of a 
class peculiar to Russia ; 
that petty rural nobility, 
which, after generations of 
idleness, found itself, on 
the emancipation of the 
serfs, suddenly confronted 
with the necessity of earn- 
ing its bread. Starting in 
life with a talent for 
modelling and drawing and 
a passion bent towards 
plastic art, he at first 
intended to become a 
sculptor; but while. still 
very young he fell under 
the personal influence of 
one Karol Slavinski, a 
Polish medical student, 
who, though but two years 
oider than himself, was 
already deeply implicated 
in his revolutionary move- 
ment.” 


In other words, the 
man was a Nihilist. 
IXarol Slavinski had, in 
the language of the 
movement, awakened 
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his conscience, and induced him torisk all asa more or less active 
revolutionist. But the curious thing is, that as an artist he seems 
to have had no conscience. One of his brothers has taken to drink 
and the other to gambling at cards. He regards his devotion to art 
asan amusement that differs only from drinking and cards in so far 
that it is cleaner. It seems to us that Mrs. Voynich could have 
here raised a much more interesting and complicated issue. 
The cail of art, after all, is as imperative as any call to politics. 
It can be felt, and it can be responded to, on grounds quite as 
wide and noble. He who adds one object of beauty to the 
world’s treasure—be it a picture, a sculpture, or a poem—has 
done as much towards the advancement and enlightenment and 
intellectual progress of the world as anyone who leads a revolu- 
tion. The difference lies chiefly in this, that as an artist he is 
creating, and as a politician he is bound to oppose and destroy. 
This stands quite apart, of course, from the rightness or wrong- 
ness of the opinions held by the Nihilist party in Russia. 

The picture. given in this book of Russia constitutes one of 
its claims to attention, and is lurid enough to justify almost any- 
thing. Of the peasantry here is an impression put into the 
mouth of the heroine Olive: 

*** But, Olive,’ Vladimir said at last, ‘you must have seen discouraging 
sights in the London slums too. Why . . . ?’ 

** She broke in vehemently. 

“** Discouraging sights! Oh, one sees enough of them everywhere. But 
here one sees nothing else—nothing at all. Volodya, in all that village 
there’s not one sound man, woman, or child. The people are rotting alive, 
body and soul. That cottage where we’ve been all day—there are ten persons 
in it, four generations. From the great-grandfather to the baby born to-day 
they ought to be chloroformed, every one. They’re diseased to the marrow 
of their bones: the father a drunkard, the aunt an idiot, the grandmother . . . 
oh, I can’t describe it. And the talk !’ 

** She stopped with a shiver of disgust. 

*©¢T waited outside,’ she went on, ‘ ll Dr. Slavinski wanted me. The 
gran¢mother and a neighbour sat down by me, and began talking about that 
poisoning case at the other village. All they could see in it was that the 
Commune was very stupid not to have closed with the offer of the police to 
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hush the matter up for twelve kopecks a head. They said that when there 
was a corpse found in the flooded meadow last year the Borodyevka people 
paid seven kopecks each, and that one expects to pay a little extra in summer. 
It’s like a bad dream to hear them talk.’ ” 

If this be an intimate and truthful impression of country life in 
Russia, and at least one Russian novelist, in the person of 
Maxime Goorky, has given an even more lurid account of it, the 
dangers of disruption must be greater than we have been led to 
think even by the events of the present war. Whatever we 
hear of the peasantry is in connection with the grossest super- 
stition and the most insanitary surroundings. Overcrowding, 
indecency, immorality combine with filthy habits and filthier 
arrangements to give an almost sickening odour to every page 
where the peasantry are mentioned. But the ianded gentry 
appear no better than the peasants whom they corrupt and 
tyrannise over. Here is the vivid account of them given by the 
man himself: 

**Genius! Every crow thinks its own children white. Can’t you see I 
was fooling—wasting good paper that a better man than I had made, just 
because I was born a gentleman, and had nothing to do with my time but 
eat focd I hadn’t earne}, and think myself a fine fellow? Which way is it 
better than Vanya’s drink or Petya’s cards? A bit cleaner, perhaps. Do 
you know what the folk down in the village call my messing about with clay ? 
* The fancies of the quality.’ And they’re right. They'd be right if they 
cut all our throats. The only excuse for our existing at all would be to rid 
them of worse parasites than ourselves ; and that we haven’t known how to 
do. We’re rotten, all of us—rotten through and through with laziness and 
pride, Ah! the fancies of the quality.” 


Out of a country in such a position as that not much good 
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can come, though our own belief is that probably Mrs. Voynich 
has seen only one side of the picture, and is somewhat exaggerating 
it. There must be amongst the Russian peasantry much 
industry and no small amount of enterprise, while, corrupt as 
some of the officials may be, there is evidence of much activity 
and ability in the upper portions of society. The organisation 
of the trade in eggs and the huge increase of the export of 
wheat are cold little facts that perhaps ought to weigh 
more with us than the word-painting of an imaginative 
writer. At all events, the extracts we have given will 
show the atmosphere in which Mrs. Voynich works out 
the girl’s tragedy. It would only spoil the enjoyment of 
the reader to describe the plot at any length, and it is not a 
good plot. There was no need for having the second book 
connected with England again, as the English characters are not 
really interesting, and the curates and other persons who come 
into the story are not vital to it. The essential part is Russia 
and thetwo men. The Russian artist who has turned Nibilist, 
and the strong-minded Nihilist who begins to doubt whether 
the wisdom of the universe be centred in his brain or not, are 
two striking and impressive individuals, while the girl is, as one 
of them says in a homely way, “‘a very decent sort of girl,” 
and what Dr. Slavinski meant by that was, that while she 
devoted her energies to the care of others, she also drunk her 
cup of life to the lees. 


ON THE GREEN. 


CORRESPONDENT writes chiding me for my disrespectful views 
expressed about the earth-worm, and the necessity for its eradica- 
tion in the best interests of the putting green. It always appears 
as ifthe worm has been holding his head very high, and arrogating 

a big place to himself, ever since Darwin wrote about his ability 
to remove mountains, or to raise them—like faith. ‘* I consider,” 
says my Correspondent, ‘‘the worm is simply indispensable in keeping the 


soil sweet and open. It is the natural aerator of the soil, and if you 
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exterminate it, a water-logged soil must follow. This particularly applies to 
injand courses. I am a member of a club near here (Edinburgh), and we 
use a wooden roller 36in. long, with a trough to catch the worm casts as the 
roller goes round. ‘The result is, our greens are beautifully green. Sweeping 
worm casts simply means spreading the wet soil over the grass and smothering 
the pores, thus preventing growth. Many inland greens are spoiled by want 
of nourishment, and by sweeping off worm casts.” 

With all that my courteous critic says of the evil of sweeping I am in 
full agreement, so we need not discuss that. Also, I am glad to hear that 
his greens are very, very green. But I, too, no less than he, have watched 
the operation of wooden rollers on worm casts, an] know that only in certain 
conditions, that is to say, when the worm casts are of a certain consistency, 
will the roller pick them up. Wren they are too dry, it will not take them 
away at ali, andl when they are too wet it spreads them over the surface, with 
all the evil results of sweeping. The judicious green-keeper will then leave 
his rollers idle. 

But as for the general implication of my correspondent that a green will 
not be ‘‘ beautifully green,” and will not generally flourish if the worms 
be destroyed, I can only say that I have seen very many instances, and 
the teaching of them all is that the greens are vastly improved by the absence 
of the worms. The theory that worms are necessary to a putting green has 
been advanced again and again, but experiment has very fully disproved it 
I quite believe that the stuff which the worms bring up to the surface 
is valuable as nourishment, and where you do not supply nourishment 
artificially it might truly be indispensabl2 ; but where you can give nourish- 
ment artificially, you will do far better to get rid of your worms altogether. 
Experience proves it ‘‘up to the hilt,” according to the common and 
remarkable metaphor. I may also add that the first advice given by 
Messrs. Sutton, and the like people who have studied the subject, for 
forming lawns, is to get rid of your worms, and to keep them out by a layer 
of cinders or something of the kind, through which they will not burrow, 
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This seems a great deal to write about so small a person as the worm, but 
Darwin has written a great deal more, although he was not a golfer. His 
grandson is, however, and a very good one. 

The category, sufficiently long (though perhaps it is not for me to 
say so), of golfing literature has lately been lengthened by a small volume 
called ‘* Songs of the Links,” by Mr. R. K. Risk. Commonly it is with a 
sense of profound depression that we approach a book of golfing poems, and 
with a greatly increased gloom that we depart from it. But the golf scngs 
of Mr. Risk are gcod, far better than we have any right to expect from 
previous experience, and, with the exception of a small volume of adapta- 
lions to golfing topics, in English, of the Odes of Horace, form the best 
collection of golfing verse that I have seen. The author’s name tempts 
to a bad French joke on the nature of the poems, but we will avoid this 
bunker. 

Another point in golfing literature is that Mr. A. J. Robertson, who 
used to edit Gof when it was clothed in red and cost twopence, has under- 
taken to make golf a big feature in the A7zg, editing the golf department 
and doing big things with it. Already he has inveigled me into hot water 
and severe reviling by several crusted Tories who object to my suggestion 
that the stymie might with advantage be taken away from the play in the 
amateur championship. 

It seems shocking to be discussing things like scribes and worms when 
one might be talking of lady champions. Their doings, however, have been 
fairly fully chronicled in the daily Press. I think that the possibility of Miss 
Rhona Adair’s defeat was foreshadowed by her matches in the International 
fights, One she lost and one she halved. In the actual championship, Miss 
IHliggins, the American competitor, must have played up well against her, 
but not quite well enough. It was not until the semi-final that she fell to 
Miss May Hezlet, and then the latter was beaten in the final, after a very fine 
match, by Miss Dod. It looks rather as if better nerve was the deciding 
factor in this case, as in so many of its kind. But is it not rather a great 
feat for Miss Dod, after being a few years back certainly the best lady lawn 
tennis player, to have proved herself now the best at golf? It is a big 
performance, and has not, I think, been equalled. 

Another point in the golfing history of the week was the opening of the 
new course on Walton Heath. The heath is a delightful place ciose to 
Kingswood Station, only sixteen miles from London, and some 7ooft. 
high. It is covered with heather and gorse, and if there are no grouse and 
black game, there ought to be. There are rabbits and partridges, and now 
there are also golfers. The course has been very well laid out—all steam- 
ploughed and sown, and they have been at much pains, which has not 
failed in its effect to get the right sort of grass, a good long-rooted kind, 
which gives one the impression of having formed a better and deeper mat 
than we commonly find on new-made courses. Commonly there is but a 
skin over the soil. The greens on the opening day were heavy, but true 
enough, and the lying better than we expect, if we are reasonable, 
on the first day’s play. The club-house is very well done in every 
way. Vardon, Braid, and Taylor in a three-ball match was the event of 
the opening day. The first won a good match, and the other two were equal. 
Vardon is heavier and stouter than before his open-air treatment. He does 
not seem to me to be quite as mechanically steady in his play as he was, but 
he has all his old faculty of banging a good long second shot right up to the 
hole now and then, and putting it out—a horrid trick to play against. 

HORACE HUTCHINSON, 


POLO NOTES. 


HE first Saturday of the season was a wet one, and polo matches 
had to be put off, nor can it be said that the second week was 
favourable. However, rain makes polo grounds look worse than 
they are. Play in wet weather does little real harm, especially 
in London clubs. What the polo manager has really to dread 
is a drought. Then the ground wears into patches; nor 

is even the most regular and diligent watering a substitute for the rain. 
The final of the Handicap Tournament was played at Ranelagh on 
Monday of last week, and a very good match it was, much above the 
average of handicap tournaments in point of play and interest. The teams 
were, it may be remembered, G—Mr. R. Ogilby, Mr. J. W. Hornsby, Mr. 
H. Ashton, and Mr, J. C. de Las Casas; F—NMr. Jonssen, Mr. Guy Gilbey, 
Lord Harrington, and Mr. A. de Las Casas, Towards the end of the match 
Lord Harrington and Mr, A. de Las Casas changed places. The brothers 
de Las Casas are not only hard-riding, hard-hitting players, but they are of 
those who bring their own spirit and dash into the game. Mr. Guy Gilbey 
played No. 2, and this place suits his fast ponies and his style of play, and 
since his accident he is wise to give up No. 1. Mr. Ashton proved that he 
has the not too common gift of a sure eye for the goal-posts, and hit several 
very well-jadged shots during the match. Although before the close of the 
game the result was clearly shown to be in favour of G, yet the match was 
played out to the very call of time. Polo is a game which, more than any 
other, is its own reward. The real end for which we play polo is not so 
much for the sake of winning as in order to play in galloping games, and 
when men find themselves in a match like that of Monday they make the 
most of it, and play every minute of the time. 

Indifferent weather and perhaps the overwhelming strength of White’s 
and the Orleans Clubs has made the first Hurlingham tournament of the 
scason rather a small affair, and with but one tie anda bye the final tournament 
was reserved for last Monday, when White’s and Orleans met. It isa pity that 
it is so, but I fear that many first-class tournaments may share the same fate. 
Teams are unwilling to sacrifice an afternoon’s play to meet a certain disaster. 
Therefore they stay at theirown clubs. The temptation to enter in first-class 
tournaments for the sake of playing in good company is less than it was. 
The average of polo is so good that a player has more pleasure in a match at 
his own club with men of his own calibre—such a match as any polo manager 
can arrange. It may, of course, be suggested that there will be less public 
interest in such matches, and this, no doubt, is true ; but, from the spectator’s 
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poirt of view, the future of polo lies in the soldiers’ and in county polo, as well 
as inthe great open cups. These, as well as good soldiers’ polo, will always 
bring people to look on. There is not the smallest doubt that, to the 
spectator, the play of the first-class teams is the most attractive, and we 
are still wanting a handicap that shall bring together teams made up 
of any selection of players above a certain level of excellence. The 
Hurlingham ‘‘form” list is very good as far as it goes, but it is 
obvious that the exclusion of first-class players does not add to the 
interest of any match or tournament. We are to lose one of our best 
soldier players, for Major Vaughan has been promoted into the roth Hussars, 
and will join the regiment in India, tothe great advantage of the game there. 
Soldiers’ polo during the week has been very interesting. We have seen 
three teams out—the 17th Lancers, holders of the Inter-regimental 
Cup, the Royal Artillery, and the Rifle Brigade. The first-named team are 
now at Edinburgh, which has a very old polo club, as such associations go, 
established in 1880 by Mr. T. B. Drybrough. It was arranged that the 
regimental team should play a match on the Murrayfield ground against 
Holderness. Unluckily the Hull team was not the strongest possible. They 
had, indeed, all the dash that is rather a characteristic of Hull polo, 
but they wanted combination and confidence. So the Lancers— 
Mr. Nutting, Captain Fletcher, Major Tilney, and Colonel Portal—won 
rather easily. 

It is rather remarkable that the 17th have had two successive comman:!- 
ing officers in their polo team. General Haig played back last year, and now 
Colonel Portal does the same. The team showed excellent combination, as 
my correspondent tells me. ‘‘ Their passing of the ball was excellent, and 
their play full of dash. I think,” he goes on, ‘‘ that it will be a strong 
regimental team that succeeds in winning the cup from the 17th. It was 
bold policy of Mr. Blake and Major Peters to allow play on Satur- 
day at the London Polo Club. But the ground seems none the 
worse, and the London Polo Club will have scored a Saturday to 
the good. The Rifle Brigade team were Mr. H. V. Scott, Mr. H. 
Prettie, Captain Meysey Thompson, and Mr. A. K. Hargreaves. ‘The 
London team—Messrs, Parsons, Grey, Tryon, and Watson—beat the sol liers 
rather easily by five to one. The latter, however, should improve with 
practice. Some of them were not very well suited with ponies. It matters 
nothing how good a pony may be if he does not suit the man who plays him. 
Eden Park showed their independence of weather by opening their ground 
and keeping their fixtures as arranged. The Royal Artillery sent up a strong 
team from Woolwich, including Mr. King, Captain Aldridge, Captain 
Gosling, and Mr. Roberts. Eden Park had Messrs. Smith, Young, 
Bucknall, and Holder. Any team in which Captain Aldridge plays 
is bound to gailop. In this, as in several other respects, this proved 
to be one of the stronge:t teams from Woolwich seen of late years. 
They might very well, if they are able to keep together so long— 
often a difficult matter for gunners—make a good show in the Inter- 
regimental. 

Besides Aldershot, which has now two polo grounds, Plymouth has begua 
play again, and the new honorary secretary expects a full season. The Hon, A. 
Lambart, R.N., who was the founder and mainstay of the club for so long, 
has left the Service and Plymouth, and, I believe, intends playing with the 
Blackmore Vale Club, which is now one of the strongest of county clubs in 
point of numbers. I spent an afternoon recently at one of the latest additions 
to our polo clubs. It is natural that Minehead and Porlock, which are centres 
of so much sport, should wish for a polo club. Where nearly everyone is a 
sportsman, and all are interested in sport of some kind, polo claims a place. 
The ground is at Allerford, a village well known to stag-hunters for its beauty ; 
close by is Sir Thomas Acland’s house of Holnicote, a place notable alike for 
its beauty and its association with stag-hunting. Above the polo ground is 
the range of woods where this year the Devon and Somerset found their last 
stag. Probably for the exquisite beauty of its surroundings there is no ground in 
England to equal the West Somerset at Allerford. The ground is a good one, 
though it is rather narrow. It is unbounded at present, but the boards are 
to be put up. When this is done the shape of the ground will be somewhat 
irregular, but with the example of Hurlingham and the London Polo Club 
before us it cannot be said that this is any very great disadvantage. Visitors 
to Porlock and Minehead may bring their ponies and their sticks with them, 
sure of a good game. Several Masters of Hounds may be found playing in 
the autumn, and the members, though some are beginners, can all ride and 
hit the ball. The game I saw was, though, merely a pick-up one with scratch 
sides, full of dash and go, and was fast, especially towards the end of the time. 
I believe, too, a few ponies can be hired in the neighbourhood, in case any 
visiting players should not wish to bring their own with them. This is not a bad 
neighbourhood in which to pick up ponies, and I have seen four or five that 
would make no bad figure at Hurlingham or Ranelagh. The cross of the 
thorough-bred with the Exmoor or with the old pack-horse mares, of which 
latter they tell me there are still some descendants left, makes admirable 
ponies of the polo stamp, as visitors may see for themselves when next 
they make a sporting tour in the West. Allerford lies between Porlock 
and Minehead, nearer to the former, but in any case the drive is a 
delightful one. 

Polo is making its way on the Continent, especially in those places where 
English and Americans congregate. I believe they play at Rome, and 
this last week the programme of the Ostend weeks (July 11th—3oth) has 
reached me. Captain Miller is to manage it, and will give a miniature polo 
season complete with two tournaments, a ladies’ nomination cup, a gymkhana, 
and a pony show. The novice tournament will be open to invited teams with 
not more than one first-class player, the open cup to invited teams with not 
more than two from the same list. [have always held that at polo the City 
of London, or even the Stock Exchange, could play the world, and last week 
a very strong City team—Messrs. Paine, Captain Lambton, Mr. C, Grenfell, 
and Mr. P. W. Nickalls—took the field against Roehampton—Messrs. Gren- 
fell, Dale, Leslie Wilson, and Charles Miller, and the City fairly rode round 
the Roehampton players, who were, as will be noticed, by no means a weak 
team. This is about the best of the polo last week, but most of the grounds 
want but twenty-four hours’ dry weather and some sunshine to be better than 
I have ever seen them. X. 
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tint, DEVELOPMENT OF THE SPUR. IV. 


HE latter half of the sixteenth 


century 


saw but little change in the fashion of 


spurs. The extravagantly large rowels, 
described in my last article, which 
in all probability were only worn by 


few, now disappeared, and during the reigns of 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth a more sensible 


kind of spur came into universal use. 
still remained large, often 2in. in diameter, 
were not yet greatly ornamented, being, for 
most part, six or eight pointed star rowels. 


and were seldom longer than the length of 


The 
necks were almost invariably curved downwards. 
A few examples are found with the necks straight, 
but mostly they had a strong downward curve, 


The rowels 


but . 
the KY 


“ 


the 


rowel-box—that is, that portion of the neck which 


is divided for the passage of the points of 
rowel as it revolves. 


the 


The sides, in the majority 


of cases, were curved to pass under the ankle bone, and in 
the specimens that I have seen the sides, when curved, have 
always ended in the usual double perforations for the attach- 
In several of the very 


ment of the upper and lower straps. 


Sf 


LATE 


TUDOR, 


\ 







A.D. 


1580. 


1550- 


About two-thirds of real size. 


It is at this period that we see the first attempt at a universal 


shape. 


not come for a long time. 


more or less of the 





AD. 1600 


Real size 


elaborate and highly ornamented spurs that ar 


the present time the sides are straight, and in 


1620. 


e in existence at 
these cases the 


terminations consist of two horizontal openings for the attach- 


ment of the straps. 
the seventeenth century—was that the neck 
started from the heel in a slightly upward 
direction, and was usually short, seldom more 
than rin. or r4in. in length, and then the second 
portion of the neck, consisting of the rowel- 
box, was turned suddenly downwards, at very 
nearly a right angle to the first part. This 
sudden bend downwards is very characteristic 
of the spurs of the seventeenth century. They 
ail had it, and with very slight difference of 
angle. These are the spurs which we so often 
see in our museums arranged upside down. 
When placed in this incorrect position the 
curve of the whole neck somewhat resembles 
that of the swan-necked spurs of the present 
day, and that, I suppose, accounts for this 
frequent mistake. But the curve of the sides, 
and the arrangement of the double perioration 


The next change that took place—early in 


Not that there was yet any regulation pattern; that did 


But the spurs of this period were all 
same form. In the earlier periods all 
that can be said is that a certain form 
of spur was more often used than another, 
and so was characteristic of the period. 
But now we are beginning to find them 
of one shape only. The ornamentation 
varied largely, and appears to have been 
only controlled by the length of the 
owner’s purse, and, we may guess, not 
always by that. The spurs of this period 
were often most beautifully chased and 
engraved, and were rich in gold or silver 
inlay. ‘There are some beautiful speci- 
mens in the Wallace Collection at Hert- 
ford House. Several are most elaborately 
chased, and decorated with figures and 
scrollwork, and, as is rightly stated in 
the catalogue, require the assistance of a 
magnifying-glass for their full apprecia- 
tion. At the British Museum there are 
a few good examples of this period. 
One, which we show in our illustration, 


is a brass spur, bearing every indication of having lain for a 
long time in water, and is believed to bave been dredged up 


from the Thames. 


It possesses all the characteristics I have 


mentioned: depressed sides 34in. long, terminating in the usual 





at the ends, to 


one of which—necessarily the upper one—a buckle is often still 
attached, will show at a glance the proper position. 


A.D. 


About real size. 


1620 - 1650. 


A.D. 


1600—1630. 


About two-thirds of real size. 


double perforation, a 


neck tin. long, starting upwards, and a 


rowel-box 14in. in length, bent sharply downwards at a right 


angle to the first part of the neck. 








The rowel is 2in. in 
diameter, and is of five points, a 
fashion which came in markedly 
about the middle of the century. 
Sir Samuel Meyrick says that it is 
certain that spur rowels were never 
of six points before Henry VI., 
nor of five till Charles I. He is 
certainly wrong about the six 
points, as there are several speci- 
mens now in existence that were 
made long before Henry VI. But 
the five-pointed rowel did not come 
in till the time of James I. or 
Charles I. 

The points of this rowel show 
a considerable amount of orna- 
ment. Very fanciful and highly 
ornamented rowels are often met 
with in the spurs of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, 
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two of which we show here. About this 
time, and during the Stuart period gene- 
rally, the spur itself was often compara- 
tively plain, while the skill of the cratts- 
man was expended chiefly on the buckle. 
‘There are numerous examples existing of 
highly ornate buckles, dating from about 
this period, some of which we show. 
There is a curious little spur in the 
museum of the United Service Institu- 
tion at Whitehall, which is interesting 
as being as it were an ancestor of the 
modern box spur, in that it has no sides 
to embrace the foot. It was fastened to 
the heel of the boot, and is believed to 
have been worn during the Thirty Years’ 
War, so that its date is from 1650 to 
1680. After the time of Queen Anne 
spurs differed but little from those now in 
use, and it is not my intention in these 
articles to trace them any further, although 
it is by no means without interest to follow the gradual changes 
right down to the present day. 

Thus far | have endeavoured to trace the development of 
the spur from the earliest times; and it is very interesting to note 
the persistence with which certain characteristics ran through all 
these various periods. For something like 700 years, from the 
period when spurs first began to have necks at all, roughly 
speaking from about the tenth century, we find that the necks 
when not straight were invariably curved downwards. There was 
endless variety of length and shape, and a straight neck was 
sometimes directed slightly upwards, but when the neck was 
curved at all it was curved downwards. It was reserved for the 
modern swan-necked spur to take an apparent departure in 
exactly the opposite direction. I say apparent, because, after all, 
the swan-necked spur is only a modification of the seventeenth 
century spur with a very short rowel-box. 

The influence of the downward curve still exists at the 
present day, and is seen in our ordinary hunting spurs, where at 
the end of the straight neck the rowel-box is invariably curved 
downwards. ‘The depressed sides curving under the ankle bone 
constituted another characteristic which ran through a very long 
period, quite 500 or 600 years. In modern times this curve of 
the sides has quite disappeared, and the sides have been straight 
for many years. Another curious thing is that the modern button- 
shaped arrangement at the ends of the sides for the attachment of 
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Real size. 





AN ELABORATE BUCKLE 


Keal size. 
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A.D. 1620 —1650. 


About real size. 


the straps, which permits the strap to be securely attached to the 
spur by a simple slit or button-hole in the leather, existed in the 
very earliest spurs of 1,800 
years ago, and perhaps more, 
and then soon disappeared, not 
to be revived again till modern 
times. At first, after the but- 
tons disappeared, the sides 
were prolonged a good deal 
forwards, and turned over on 
themselves to form loops, 
through each of which one 
strap passed over the instep 
and under the sole of the foot. 
‘This was an effectual arrange- 
ment, and as simple as_ the 
button. But this fashion did 
not last long. For a time the 
ends of the sides were beaten 
out into plates, to which the 4N ANCESTOR OF THE BOX 
leathern straps were riveted ; SPUR, A.D. 1650—1680. 

but for 500 years and more the Rent aie. 

usual arrangement was for the 

side of the spur to end in two circular perforations, though 
occasionally there was only one. ‘This entailed strap plates to be 
riveted to both straps, 
and provided with hooks 
to attach the strap to 
the spur. 

While collecting the 
materials for these arti- 
cles I have met with 
much kindness and as- 
sistance from the custo- 
dians of our various 
museums, and my best 
thanks are due to Mr. 
Read and to several 
officials at the British 
Museum; to Mr. Welch, 
the librarian and cura- 
tor of the Guildhall 
Museum; to Colonel 
Leetham, at the United 
Service Institution at 
Whitehall; and espe- 
cially to Lord Dillon, 
at the Tower, for much 
valuable advice and 
kindly interest in my 
researches, 

<<. DE Lacy Lacy. 





IN THE 
GARDEN. 


THE GARDEN IN SUMMER, 
“HIS is the busiest 
season of the year 

in the garden. It 

is the time to plant 

out the things that have 
been nursed through the 
winter for the purpose—the 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Lobelias, and annuals raised 
in heat under glass early in 
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February. Even hardy perennials may be put out now if the greatest care is 
taken to water them well when the weather is dry and hot, and to shade the 
growth from the sun until strength returns, We have made a border even 
at this late day by the exercise of scrupulous care in lifting the plants and 
after treatment, though we do not recommend this season for one moment. 
It is always wise, when the position is conspicuous, to make sure of a 
few good plants rather than to 
attempt a collection. The most 
successful border for colour we have 
seen was composed of the follow- 
ing plants, all in groups: flardy 
Fuchsia, white Phlox associated 
with Sweet Pea Countess Radnor, 
(Enothera Lamarckiana, Aster 
Amellus and blue — Larkspur, 
Cloves, Dahlia Lady Ardilaun, 
Phlox Etna, a bright crimson, blue 
Salvia, Pansy Blue Gown, the lovely 
annual Lavatera trimestris, Lobelia 
cardinalis, and Orange African 
Marigold. Asters or “Michaelmas 
Daisies gave the autumn colouring 
with Tritoma and early Chrysan- 
themums. The superb effect that 
half - hardy annuals and _ tender 
plants, red-coloured Cannas, the 
beautiful blue of the Salvia, and 
orange of the African Marigold, 
provide when there isa bold group- 
ing is astonishing. And whilst 
writing of the summer garden, may 
we plead for the cottager who 
wishes to brighten his plot, but 
perhaps has not the means to do 
so? When the borders and the 
beds have been planted many things 
often remain in the frame-ground, 
odds and ends of bedding plants 
AS WORN AT BLENHEI/M. 
A.D. 1704. 


and seedlings that would be accept- 
able to the villager. We know of 
more than one instance where the 
owners of surrounding estates make the village cheerful with colour by 
dispensing floral gifts at this time of the year. Such spare plants are highly 
prized ; they convey a sympathetic message, and as a great gardener once 
said to the writer, ‘‘ The mere fact that the cottagers cannot grow the plants 
themselves, having no frame or other appliance, enhances the value of such 
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plants, while even so small a gift as 
three seedlings of African Marigolds \ 
may make a gorgeous show in a little 
cottage garden. It is one of the 
many cases where, without cost an: 
only at the expense of the trouble 
of very slight painstaking, a kindness 
can be done to hard-working neigh- 
bours. The easiest way is to give 
notice a few days before in the village 
that plants will be given at a 
certain time one evening at the 





garden yard as far as the spare \ i 
stock will go.” \\ 
PERMANENT VASE PLAN'S. . 


/ 

It is too late now to raise Q Ms 
Hydrangeas, Myrtles, Pomegranates, \ ‘ 
scented-leaved Geraniums, Oleanders, ( Yi 
and Musas for growing into plants 
sufficiently large for vases this season, 
but they may be purchased from 
those nurscrymen who make a special 
feature of them. Such things as 
these may be wintered in a_ shed 
or outhouse which frost does not AS WORN AT WNASEBY. 
penetrate, and may be kept from A.D. 1645. 
year to year. It is more often 
the case that the plants are grown in tubs; but whether in tub 
or vase, the shrubs mentioned have a great charm. Myrtles are a great 
success; the small dark green leaves, fragrant when touched, and the 
multitude of white flowers are always welcome, and the Cape or scented 
Geraniums seem to lose that woody unwholesome look frequently seen in 
plants grown in the ordinary pot. The vase must never be overcrowded. 
Planting of this kind should be done with judicious restraint ; place reliance 
upon a few well-tried flowers rather than experiment with things one is not 
sure of. The Paris Daisy (Chrysanthemum frutescens) flowers gaily from early 
summer until the frosts without a break ; it cares little what the weather may 
be, and is leafy too. One has to remember that in the best practice 
of formal gardening, where these vases are most in place, they are use’ 
as the culminating feature of some important point, generally repeated with 
the same architectural form throughout the design, and that it destroys 
the intended harmony if they are filled with a number of different plants 
of various forms and colours. As an instance of the restrained and 
rather severe treatment such vases formerly received, may be mentioned 
the American Aloe, with its rigid form. 


SOME OXFORD GARDENS. 


OT a great deal of flower-gardening is attempted in 
Oxford. The lawns and trees are so good that little 
in addition was thought of. Someone, probably a 
college bursar, with a taste for ornament plus 
economy, found out some century ago that scarlet 
geraniums in pots, put in stands on the lawns of the 
‘quads,’ or in boxes, had a good colour effect against the 
grey stone. So geraniums in pots became an institution, and 
it is only in some gardens that the new revival of fine 
mixed borders has been used. But where it is, it is very 
well done, as, 
for example, in 
the border facing 
the water - walks 
seen in our picture 
on a dewy 
morning at Mag- 
dalen. Note the 
footmarks in the 
dew. They were 
imprinted by one 
of whom we 

cannot say that 
‘* Even the blue 
hairbell raised 

its head 

The lighter for that 

fairy tread ” ; 
but they show 
that the dew lay 
thick. Antony 
Wood says ‘that 
not only is Mag- 
dalen College the 
most noble and 
rich structure in 
the learned world, 
but that its water- 
walks were as 
delectable as the 


banks of Eurotas, 4. W. Taunt. A CORNER OF 7HE CHAPEL. Copyright 





where Apollo himself was wont to walk.” The entrance 
to these famous alleys, between green trees and dancing 
waters, is through the gate here shown. It leads from the 
gardens and lawns that lie between the old and famous 
cloister court, and the fine range called, until lately, the New 
Buildings, in which the fellows and demys live, looking out 
at the back on to the park of the College. These buildings, 
which are a long Palladian terrace in very good style, and built 
of warm yellow stone, were designed and put up in 1735, to 
which date we may perhaps assign the iron gate. The broad 
lawns and gardens 
here are among 
the choicest things 
in Oxford. At the 
end opposite the 
gate is a_ short 
fence, up to which 
the deer come to 
be fed. Beyond 
that are the tower- 
ing elms of the 
little park, which 
park 1s enclosed by 
a massive and 
ancient battle- 
mented wall built 
for defence. On 
the verge of the 
sunk tence, a little 
way back, is a very 
fine and ancient 
double pink may, 
and close by an 
immense plane 
tree, as great as 
those under 
which the Grecian 
chiefs used to. sit 
in council 
before the walls 
of Troy. . Surely 
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no place of learn- 
ing ever had such 
noble appanages, 
deer, and a park, 
which could only 
be granted by the 
licence of a King, 
lawns and stately 
gardens, mills, 
fisheries, and 
bowers. The Eton 
lilies on the Mag- 
dalen arms, which 
are wrought on 
this gate’s tracery, 
were given to 
Archbishop 
Waynflete by 
virtue of his having 
been the first 
Head - master of 
Eton, a post he 
held after being 
Head -master of 
Winchester. Some 
years ago an elm, 1 is 
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graceful is the 
form. Add to the 
form the colour on 
these golden drops, 
and the grey lichen 
hues on the wall 
behind, and some 
idea will be formed 
of Wadham 
gardens in early 
June. This College 
is among the leasz 
ecclesiastical of the 
Oxford buildings. 
It is like a large 
Tudor mansion. 
It is really not 
mainly so old as 
that, but part of it 
was built quite late, 
some part in 1613, 
some not till 1694. 
It is the youngest 
of. thie. **olld 
colleges, and the 
best example of 





- . a al - . 
rotten inside, sieeiadi what is called late 
though sound WZ. W. Taunt. A DEWY MORNING. Copyright Gothic, which sur- 


enough in appear- 

ance, fell from the other side of the stream and crushed the 
top of the gateway. This is now restored. The bridge which 
the gate closes runs over one of the many channels of the 
Cherwell, a little higher up which stood the ancient mill now 
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H. W. Taunt. THE GATEWAY. Copyright 
converted into a house. Magdalen gardens are not exactly such 
as we should select as types of Oxford College gardening. 
There is a very distinct class of garden attached to many 
of the Colleges, Worcester, St. John’s, Wadham, and 
New College being perhaps the best-known. Their special 
feature is the beauty of the turf, which-is kept free from any form 
of weed, and runs right up to the grey walls and buttresses of the 
buildings. On this turf are “specimen” trees, not very numerous, 
but perfect in growth. At Wadham the gardens are at the back 
of the College, having the old walls of the building on one side, 
and another very high wall on the other, covered with ivy, ferns, 
and wallflower. On the turf are cedars, mulberries, and 
some of the finest laburnum trees in England. The picture 
of a laburnum tree in Wadham gardens shows how fine and 





vives for this class 
of work all through the first half of the seventeenth century, till the 
rise of Inigo Jonesand Wren. The Wadhams were Somersetshire 
people, with estates alsoin Devon, and the building of parts of the 
College will recall to anyone the type of house in that part of the 
West Country. The building behind the tree is the chapel of 
Wadham. It is quite as “ Gothic” as something of a much earlier 
date, by which we mean that it has the good proportions and 
mouldings of the earlier pointed architecture, say, of the reign of 
Henry VII. ‘So markedly conservative is the style,” says Mr. 
J. Wells of Wadham, in his charming little volume on ‘“ Oxford 
and its Colleges” (Methuen), that excellent judges, such as the 
late Mr. Fergusson, the learned historian of architecture, 
maintained that it was built about 1500, and when confronted 
with documents proving that it was a seventeenth century 
building, answered “that no amount of documents could prove 
what was impossible.” It happens that very accurate accounts 
were kept of the building of Wadham College. The accounts 
are preserved in minute detail. The whole building only cost 
£11,360, though it is one of the best in Oxford. It is curious 
that Sir Christopher Wren was at Wadham as a fellow 
commoner from 1649 to 1653 (about forty years after it was built). 


H. W. Taunt. THE KING’S WINDOW. Copyright 
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He presented to his college a splendid clock face, which still bears 
his arms. Is it too much to think that the architectural beauty 
with which he was surrounded as a youth may have increased his 
inclination for the profession of which he was one of the greatest 
ornaments? The gardens of St. John’s have always been famous. 
Archery was an ancient pastime th ere, continued on the lawns 
till a recent date. It was on the Trinity lawn that Mr. Verdant 
Green unfortunately spiked with an arrow the favourite terrier of 
his friend. 

But no doubt St. John’s has seen little contretemps of this 
kind also. The Flower Show at Commemoration is often 
held in these gardens. The garden front of St. John’s excels that 
of any old mansion in England, in the judgment of many whose 
knowledge of English Transition work is such as to fit them 
to judge. It was built by Inigo Jones for Archbishop Laud, 
a great benefactor of the College, in the palmy days of 
Charles I., before the Long Parliament began to make matters 
unpleasant for King and bishops. Inigo Jones had studied in 


ARRICAN 


HE major portion of Mr. Findlay’s book, “ Big Game 
Shooting and Travel in South East Africa” 
(London: Fisher Unwin, 1903), contains an interesting 
account of sport and travel in the Cheringoma 
and Gorongoza divisions of Portuguese South East 

Africa. This is a region not much known to European hunters, 
swampy and malarious for the most part, and infested by 
clouds of mosquitoes, and for these reasons likely to remain 
for a good many years to come the abode of such game as 
the lion, buffalo, elephant, hippopotamus, waterbuck, and other 
antelopes. Shooting in these unhealthy corners of the Dark 
Continent is by no means the delightful pastime of the fortunate 
hunters of an earlier generation, in the high and healthy uplands 
of Africa south of the Zambesi. No horse, nor ox, nor dog can 
be employed; and the wanderer, tramping it wearily on foot 
through a country reeking with fever, and himself often in the 
grip of ague, earns dearly every head of game he can succeed in 
bringing down. Still, there are compensations. The over- 
powering love of sport, the fascination of boring into a land 
hitherto little trodden by white men, the ever-present hope, 
which buoys up so many a keen naturalist, of discovering some 
new species of bird or beast—these, and the very real delights of 
a wild life in the open air, supply compensations which render 
even the fever-stricken veldt of Portuguese Africa a shooting 
ground well worthy of much privation and of many toils and 
sufferings. 

The author made his way to his shooting grounds from 
Beira, by way of the Pungwe River, and, upon the whole, seems, 
during a short expedition, to have enjoyed very fair sport. Some 
of his experiences were sufficiently exciting. Following up a 
wounded buffalo bull through reed-swamps and grass 5ft. high is 
always ticklish work, for there is no beast in the world so 
vengeful, so vusé, and so silent as one of these animals. Here is 
a sample of this sport: 

‘*T was in the act of descending the bank, when Prinsloo (a Dutch 
hunter), who was lower down the slope, saw the dark outline of the buffalo 
standing at bay behind the screen of reeds, Next instant, seeing it about to 
charge, he shouted, ‘ Daar kom hij’ (‘ There he comes’), and fired, rather at 
random, I am afraid ; then, rushing down the path by which he had advanced, 
he threw himself headlong into the reeds on the left. This all happened in a 
few moments, but I had sufficient time to raise my rifle to my shoulder and 
fire as the enraged bull rushed straight at me through the reeds with.nose 
thrown forward and horns back. As I fired I endeavoured to jump aside 

“to escape the charge, but my feet got entangled in the matted grass and I fell 
on my back, luckily, however, retaining my hold on the stock of my rifle. 
My first shot seemed to check him for a moment, but the next he was rushing 
up the slope at me. I shall never forget the look in his fierce eyes. It was 
but a moment’s work to draw back the bolt of my Mauser and to close it 
again, thus pushing another cartridge into the breach. I had no time to 
raise the rifle to my shoulder, There was barely time, just before he was 
within striking distance, to pull the trigger, with the stock under my armpit, 
while I lay on my back on the top of the sloping ground. Without so much 
as a groan, he fell in his tracks, and rolled over into the muddy water two 
yards below, with a great splash, shot through the brain.” 

Lion-hunting was another business which afforded exciting 
times. 

Few sportsmen, comparatively, have the chance of shooting 
heavy game in Zululand nowadays. The few white rhinoceros 
still remaining are, with the elephant, absolutely protected from 
the sportsman’s rifle ; while hippopotamus, black rhinoceros, and 
others of the more important game animals may only be shot by 
special permit and payment of a licence of £10 permonth. The 
number of animals to be shot is also carefully restricted. In 
Zululand, in fact, the remaining fauna is probably more carefully 
protected at the present time than in any other part of South 
Africa. Fifty years ago, and much later, Zululand teemed with 
heavy game, and Baldwin, Drummond, John Dunn, and other 
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Italy to such purpose as those who have seen Wilton and the 
plans for Whitehall know. But he was too able and sympathetic 
to wish to set down a brand-new Palladian building in medieval 
Oxford. His designs were a skilful blending of the old and the 
new. He kept the general idea of the Tudor work, but inserted 
exquisite Italian panelling, arches, and arcades. 1n the garden 
front the general design is like the best domestic Early Tudor 
work. But the long line of buildings is pierced by a richly 
decorated Renaissance gateway, and the panelling under the oriel 
windows has Renaissance designs. This can be seen in the lower 
part of the oriel here shown, known as *‘ King Charles’s window.” 
When the new buildings were finished Laud gave a_ great 
entertainment, to which Charles I. and his Queen came, and 
were entertained by a play in the hall. The Queen liked it so 
well that she borrowed the dresses and scenery and had it acted 
again at Hampton Court. Later, when the rebellion was at its 
height, the King made the College his headquarters, and slept in 
the room the window of which is here shown. C. J. Cornisu. 


SPORT. 


mighty hunters enjoyed extraordinary sport there. John Dunn, 
one of the ‘‘kinglets”’ set up by Sir Garnet Wolseley after the 
defeat and capture of Cetywayo, used to shoot hippos for their 
tusks, flesh, and hides—the latter still a very valuable commodity 
and made some famous if rather murderous bags. In one morning 
he slew before ten o’clock twenty-three ‘‘sea-cows,”’ as South 
African hunters always call them. Butcher’s work this, truly! 
One wonders, considering the way these unwieldy and easily- 
slain behemoths have been pursued in South Africa—their flesh 
is excellent and the skin in great demand for making sjamboks— 
that any yet remain. 

In Zululand Mr. Findlay and his party seem to have had 
pretty good shooting, obtaining buffalo, black rhinoceros, and 
other game. After shooting the second of their rhinos they were 
met by police with a warrant for their arrest, on the charge of 
shooting one of the  specially-protected white or Burchell’s 
species. As their ‘‘*bag” was a black rhinoceros, the warrant 
was, of course, unnecessary. This incident shows, however, 
that the Zululand authorities are looking after their game reserves 
with praiseworthy zeal and determination. 

The author shot nearly all his game, great and small, with a 
Mauser rifle, of which he speaks in high terms; after three years’ 
use, and despite the wear and tear of hard nickel-cased bullets, 
the weapon is described as shooting as well as ever—a fine 
testimony for any small-bore rifle. He adds at the end of his 
volume useful appendices on outfit, malarial fever, and mosquitoes, 
and the Convention for the Preservation of Wild Animals, Birds, 
and Fish in Africa. He is evidently a good field-naturalist, and 
the reader will find interesting notes on various birds, fish, 
plants, and even butterflies in the course of a perusal of this 
book, which is rendered additionally attractive by some fair 
illustrations. 

In a chapter contributed by the author’s uncle, Mr. Cron- 
wright-Schreiner, there is a wonderfully interesting description of 
‘“‘trek-bokken,” or migratory springbucks. These marvellous 
inundations of feral life, driven by the impelling forces of drought 
and hunger from one part of South Africa to another, are by 
most people thought to be long since past and done with. This is 
not the case. In the arid north-west regions of Cape Colony, in 
the huge district known of old as Bushmanland, myriads of spring- 
bucks still trek periodically from wild to wild of this little-known 
veldt. In July, 1896, Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner travelled north- 
ward towards the Orange River specially to witness an immense 
trek-bokken—probably one of the last of the migrations on the 
grand scale of these prolific antelopes. In the district of Prieska 
alone at that time, says the writer, ‘‘ hundreds of thousands of 
springbucks had been shot, and nearly as many wounded, and the 
little kids were dying in thousands ; yet there was no appreciable 
diminution in their numbers.” The whole country was laid 
waste by this mighty stream of antelopes. From one point of 
view alone the number of springbucks in sight, moving over the 
plain, was estimated by Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner and other 
competent judges at not less than 500,000 head! I gathered 
some time back information of this great trek-bokken from other 
sources, and I have no hesitation in saying that this estimate is 
by no means an exaggeratedone. The “trek” of 1896 was truly 
an extraordinary one, and millions of springbucks were on the 
move together. 

Mr. Paul du Chaillu’s book, ‘*In African Forest and 
Jungle” “(London: Murray, 1903), is a somewhat difficult 
one to place. The adventures recorded in this book must 
have happened some fifty years ago, in the days when the young 
Frenchman astounded the scientific World by his discovery of 
the gorilla. Probably this volume is intended as a book for 
boys, in which case it may be heartily recommended. The 
illustrations by M. Victor Perard are vivid, lively, and upon the 

















whole not overdrawn. The artist displays a touch of humour, 
which adds not a little to the value of his fifteen excellent 
drawings. The youthful sportsman may here, aided by clear 
and capital letterpress, follow young Paul du Chaillu in his 
adventures amid the dense forests of the Gaboon Country, West 
Africa. He may see him fronting the fierce gorilla, rafting over 
tropical rivers, busied over his camp fire, dealing with native 
chiefs, spying out warlike villages, shooting elephants, antelopes, 
and snakes, and in many other thriiling situations. Some of 
the numerous drawings of monkeys are extremely good, notably 
those facing pages 114 and 180. Asa book for boys, in fact, this 
volume should have considerable vogue. H. A. Brypen. 


BADGER DIGGING. 


HERE is not a sport in the world of which the 
description sounds more dull in the ears of those 
who have never taken part in it than that of badger 
digging. You have a small animal in 
a hole, you put a dog in at him, then 

you haul him out and put him into a sack. 
That is a description that touches off all the 
more important elements of the business, and 
truly it does not sound exhilarating. And yet 
to those who know what it all means there is, 
perhaps, no sport much more interesting. This 
badger digging has the weak point, it is true, 
that there is no quick movement in it; there is 
none of the sensational flying through the air 
that you enjoy in any of the sports that take 
you out on horseback. But there are moments 
of keenest excitement, and, apart from these 
moments, there is a peculiar fascination of its 
own about the very business of the digging, 
the close contact with Mother Earth, the 
beautiful smell of her as she is dug open. 
There is an appeal to the primitive, inherited 
instincts that man still retains, latent from the 
days when his ancestors lived in the earth 
and by the earth, grubbing out dwellings 
of caves in the earth even as the badger does 
now, and, again like the badger, largely 
living on roots and tubers scratched from the 
earth. Then there is satisfaction in that you Copyright 

are doing a good deal of the work yourself, 

off your own bat. It is a simple and a cheap sport, requiring 
no great or expensive elaborations and collaborations. A long 
purse is needed for the keeping of a pack of hounds, but a 
kennel of dogs sufficient for badger work one-day a week isa 
very small affair. 

A general description will be in place here of what badger 
digging means, how the badger is found, and where you go to 
look for him. You go to look for him, to take the last considera- 
tion first, where you know (or fairly well know) he will be found. 
You do not go out to “draw” for him; you have him already 
“harboured,” as we should say of a red-deer stag. The keepers, 
your own keepers or your neighbour’s, will tell you exactly where 
he is at home. If you start an efficient badger-digging kennel, 
and show (it is soon shown) that you know your business, the 
keepers will very soon tell you all about any badgers in their 
coverts. The badger is not anybody’s friend in particular. He 
eats anything. He will eat birds’ eggs or young birds if he 
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comes across them; he will also eat many of the things that are 
injurious to the game. ‘Therefore, seeing that the balance of the 
good and evil that he does to the game preserver is toierably level, 
we know enough of the ways of keepers to know into which 
scale they are likely to throw the weight of their prejudice. The 
balance will kick the beam against the badger, and the badger 
will “kick the bucket.” But the badger is strictly nocturnal. It 
is not easy to shoot him. It is easy to trap him, but it takes a 
very strong trap indeed to hold him; and traps are foolish things, 
that do not discriminate between what they ought and what they 
ought not to catch. There is no sense in them. So the keeper is 
well pleased to tell you where you will find the badger at home, 
and to come for a share in the fun, perhaps bringing a dog or two 
of his own to take part in it. The chief harm that the badger 
does is not to the keeper at all, but to the farmer; and he does 
the harm not by what he eats, but by what he roils on. He has 
a playful habit of rolling, with all his family, in the standing corn 
on a summer night. It must be great fun anda very pleasant 
sensation, no doubt; but when the farmer comes along the next 
morning and contemplates the badger’s playground of the night 
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before, he, too, has a sensation, no doubt, but it is not of the 
pleasant kind, and he quite fails to see where the fun begins. The 
rolling in the corn is the badger’s worst crime. 

No keeper who is worth his salt will fail to know the bury 
used by every badger in his covert. Occasionally the badgers 
may quit one, temporarily, for another, but if not in one mansion 
they will be in the next, and your dogs wili very soon tell you 
whether the gentleman or lady you have come to call on is at 
home. To show how very seldom you ought to be at a loss for 
your quarry, I may say that I have only once been out badger 
digging and had a blank day, and that one time is one out of 
very many. Most of my experience’ has been in the West 
Country, but I believe there are plenty of badgers in many other 
parts of England. 

Among the uninitiated the strangest ideas prevail about 
what happens when you go out for what they will probably call 
badger drawing. The common idea seems to be that what you 
have to do is to put a dog down the hole, and 
that if he is a good dog he will come out again 
stern foremost, dragging the badger with him. 
That is a pleasant imaginary spectacle. It is 
not what happens. : 

Tie truth is that no dog of such size as 
to be able to go down a badger’s earth has any- 
thing like the power to drag a badger out of it. 
No one who has had a good tug at a badger 
which has got its back arched up against the 
roof of its earth (for it isin this way that badgers 
wedge themselves most firmly) will suppose for 
a moment that the creature could possibly be 
pulled out by another of something like its 
own size. Just at the entrance of the bury it 
sometimes happens that the hole has been 
scraped very large, so that the badger cannot 
get its back up against the roof, and when it 
has not got this point of support in its favour it 
can sometimes be pulled along by a heavy 
resolute terrier; but by that time all the hard 
work will have been done. The badger must 
be virtually within reach of the human hand 
when he is brought so near the mouth of his 
bury as this. The “drawing of a badger,” 
of which we hear so much, and which has’ 
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suggested to those who are beginners in the canine fancy the 
apparently acute question, ‘Will your dog draw a badger?” 
has reference to the drawing from its tub of a Diogenes of a tame 
badger, who generally understands the game perfectly well, will 
allow itself to be‘ drawn” without resistance, so as to be per- 
mitted to retire again into the peace of its tub, and is in any case, 
by the height of the roof, prevented from getting its back 
wedged up against the roof of its home, as the wild badgers do, 
making themselves so immovable. Moreover, a Newfoundland 
can be sent into the tub to fetch the badger. Into the creature’s 
native earth you can get nothing bigger than a fair-sized 
fox-terrier. 

And the terrier must be plucky. There are various kinds 
of courage in dogs as well as in men. Many a terrier will face 
cat, fox, otter, or what you like, rather than a badger, for the 
badger, with his long punishing jaw, gives a worse bite than 
any of these, and dogs seem to know it. Difference in the 
quality of dogs’ courage is apparent in this—that some of them 
are plucky in facing badgers till they get their first bite, and 
after that show fear. These are of little use. There are others 
that seem afraid while puppies, and before they have had any 
punishment, but once the badger has nipped them their blood 
boils angrily, and they are no longer afraid. These are the 
useful dogs, the dogs that often show the best courage all through 
adult life. But, again, there are dogs who seem to have no fear 
of the badger, but to be cruelly afraid of the dark. They will 
face the badger boldly above ground, but altogether refuse to go 
down his earth to look for him. Of course these are of no use. 

You want a brave dog, but you do not really want a dog to 
be too hard. In order to see the rationale of this, it is necessary 
to see just what you do want the dog to do when you send him 
down the earth. First of all you want him to tell you whether 
the badger is there at all. This he soon does by a scuffling and 
worrying in the bowels of the ground if your friend is at home. 
And when the dog has found the badger, the next thing you 
want him to do is to keep the badger in one place. This 
does not happen until the dog gets the badger into a * butt hole,” 
as it called—that is to say, into a cul-de-sac. You can tell fairly 
well when this end has been achieved by the sounds of worrying 
and baiting, which had formerly been wandering all about the 
ramifications of the bury, continuing to come for a while 
together from one part of it. You may now suppose your badger 
to be safely in a butt hole, and the first point to attend to is the 
keeping of him there. To this end the first thing necessary is to 
dig across this butt hole, if possible, so as to cut off the beast’s 
re-entry into the rambliug galleries. In these galleries you 
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might dig after him for a week and would never overtake him. 
The moment that you first locate your badger in a butt hole is 
the moment to throwall the energy of your men and yourself into 
the digging work. Once get the communication between the 
badger and his main earth severed, and you may take your time 
with him. He is yours. 

There is always a danger as you dig—a danger of covering 
in the dog. It is to be understood that you will come out with 
several dogs, not less than three or four—tried dogs, if possible. 
At least two of the dogs should be veterans. but it is no less 
clearly to be understood that but one dog is to be put into the 
earth at one time. Two would be certain to turn their attention 
to fighting each other rather than the badger. Your best dog of 
all should be put in first, for he has to do the toughest work. 
He has to meet the badger when he is fresh, and it is his 
business to fight the badger back, inch by inch, until he has 
forced him where he can retreat no further--into a_ butt 
hole. And now you may begin to see why it is possible that a 
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dog may be even too “hard” for this work. You want him to 
force the badger back till the creature perforce stops, and there 
you want the badger kept. You want a dog that, having the 
badger there, will go on facing him, worrying him, stopping 
him; but you do not want a dog that will insist on going in and 
closing, so as to force on a life and death struggle. You do 
not want more punishment than you can help either of dog or 
badger. Your object is to get within reach of the tail of the 
badger, and to get there with the least possible expense of 
canine blood. 

It is evident, however, that even the best dog cannot stay 
with the badger, thus baying him, for an unlimited time. A 
badger, especially in his own bury, is a far better fighter than a 
dog of his own size. The dog will grow hot, tired, and thirsty 
to exhaustion. It is imperative for him to come out for air and 
water; and when he comes out a critical 
moment is at hand. It means that the 
badger is left, temporarily, a free agent. 
If you have not cut off his retreat 
into the main galleries by the time the 
first dog comes out, there is a chance 
that he may be lost to you. You 
minimise the risk by having another 
dog ready to slip in the moment the 
first comes out, but the risk is always 
there, and after the second dog is slipped 
in there is a moment of anxious listen- 
ing to make sure that the badger has 
not moved his quarters. Once reassured 
on that important point, the digging may 
goon as before. But while the digging 
goes on, it is evident that it is needful 
to be careful not to cut off the retreat 
of an exhausted dog by the earth falling 
into the hoje, and as you dig up close 
to the arena of the duel between dog and 
badger, you must proceed with even 
greater caution, lest you bury the dog 
bodily, or strike it with one of the 
digging tools. 

The moment of thrilling excite- 
ment is now at-hand. When you are close up to the dog, and 
the dog is close up to the badger, then you may take your 
opportunity to snatch the dog away. You are confident that 
you have the badger safely in a butt-hole, with no side issue 
by which he can escape, and now all. that you have to do is to 
dig up to him, to tail him, and to put him in a bag. 

Tail him, snatch him up by the tail—a _ badger held by the 
tail cannot bite you, although a supple lady badger will twist 
her threatening jaw within a few inches of your hand—and never, 
except as a very last resort, attack him with the tongs. Perhaps 
it is too much to say that the tongs never should be used, but 
certainly they should be used only when other means fail. Theirs 
is a cruel, bone-breaking grip, and it is better that an occasional 
badger, the pluckiest animal alive, should escape you--though, 
if he does so, it really is your own awkwardness, and nothing 
else, that is to blame—than that you should seize him by paw 
or jaw in the grip of wood or iron and put him to cruel 
torture. 
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HE splendid seat of the Marquess of Lansdowne is 
notable among all the houses of Wiltshire. Of its 
history much might be said for which there is not 
space here. A long description of the place is to be 
found in Britton’s account of the shire (1814), speaking 

of the mansion as it then appeared; and, though at the present 

time we find vast changes in its outward aspect, and that many 
alterations and improvements have been made during intervening 
years, the original description of the house and its surroundings 
is sufficiently interesting and accurate for reproduction here. 
The estate formed part of the old forest of Pewisham or 

Bowood, which had a feudal history, and here in later times it 

is said King James I. often loved to chase the deer. When the 

district was disforested the lands were divided between the Lord 

Audley and a member of the ancient Devonshire family of Carey, 

and the estate passed to the line of its present possessor by 

purchase from the creditors of Sir Orlando Bridgeman. The 
mansion is situated about two miles from Calne and four from 

Chippenham. The park is of great extent, and the diversified 

undulations of hill and vale greatly enhance its beauties. A 

grand lake spreads its pellucid waters over a broad and irregular 

valley, and there is a superb view to the south over the wooded 
country to the purple heights of Roundway and Beacon Down. 
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The mansion consists of three distinct and different portions, 
which have been built at various times, and hence the whole 
presents an irregular and diversified mass of architectural parts. 
The chief building was erected by John, Earl of Shelburne, from 
the designs of the brothers Adam, and, as Britton says, like 
all of those architects’ works, it had “rather the prettiness of 
a modern Italian villa than the simply dignified forms and 
features of a Palladian palace.” The dining-room and saloon were 
spacious and rather noble, but the remainder, with the entrance 
hail, was comparatively small, and furnished with a profusion 
of little ornaments. The builder was a man of much note. In 
1751, as the Hon. John Fitzmaurice, he inherited the estates of 
his maternal uncle, Henry Petty, Earl of Shelburne, a title which 
was in a few years bestowed upon him as owner of the family 
estates, and the monument erected to his memory at Bowood fitly 
describes his admirable character. ‘‘ Erected to the memory of 
John Petty, Earl of Shelburne, Viscount Fitzmaurice, Baron of 
Dunkeron in Ireland, and one of the Lords of Privy Council, 
3aron Wycombe of Chipping Wycombe, Great Britain. He was 
the son of Thomas Fitzmaurice, Earl of Kerry, to whom the 
titles of Kerry and Lixnaw had lineally descended through four- 
and-twenty generations, and of Ann, the only daughter of Sir 
William Petty, his Lady, Baroness of Shelburne. A man whom 
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eminent faculties of mind never maceambitious; whom abundance 
of fortune never made despotic; whom extensive influence of 
power never made arrogant; who lived with no other endeavour 
than to advance the happiness of others by kindness and charity, 
and improve their sentiments by good example; who died with 
no wish to be remembered but as a man of worth and a Christian 
of sincerity.” He died in 1761, at the age of fifty-five, leaving 
two sons. Sir William Petty, his grandfather, here alluded to, 
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was a very remarkable man (born in 1623), described as a 
universal genius who distinguished himself at Oxford, Dublin, 
and London, and whose famous “Survey of Ireland” is a work 
of surprising merit and value. 

The first Marquess of Lansdowne (second Earl of Shelburne) 
extended the buildings by adding a long low wing having a con- 
servatory, the elevation of which is said to be in imitation of a wing 
of Diocletian’s palace at Spalato. This forms the southern side 
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of two quadrangular courts, which are surrounded by domestic 
offices. The third portion to the north of the house, but 
connected with it, consists of a series of private apartments as 
distinguished from the principa! part, which is appropriated to 
visitors. The principal front faces the south, and commands a 
rich and diversified prospect. It is ornamented with a large 
portico, supported by ten columns of the Doric order, with 
corresponding entablatures, whence a pediment arises on which 
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the family arms are sculptured in bold relief. The Marquess 
of Lansdowne who thus gave Bowood its present palatial 
character, was the distinguished statesman of the reign of 
George III., whose life was devoted to his country as a 
statesman and legislator. He held most important offices 
in the State, and was always active in debate and foremost 
in the counsels of the nation. In the earlier years of his 
life, as Lord Shelburne, he had served in the Guards and 
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taken part in the expedition sent to the coast of Irance in 1758. 
In the interesting life of this statesman, written by Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, we have a minute account of all the 
political factions in which he was so deeply involved, and we 
read of his extreme unpopularity in the political world, though, 
on the contrary, his many admirers have recorded their opinion 
that he was the finest statesman in Europe; certainly his name 
is found upon every page of the political history of those 
stormy jays. He was Prime Minister in 1782, and when, 
advanced to the rank of marquess, there was an interesting 
correspondence between Lord Shelburne (as he then was) and 
Mr. Pitt concerning the possibility of the still higher honour of 
a dukedom being conferred. The title of Lansdowne was taken 
from some portion of the estates which he acquired by his 
first marriage to Lady Sophia Carteret. Deeply interested in 
literature and art, Lord Lansdowne was glad when a respite 
from the turmoils of political life enabled him to devote more 
time to the acquisition of vast treasures both of the painter’s and 
the sculptor’s art, as well as to collecting a most valuable library 
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pictures, and the valuable Lansdowne Collection of MSS., which 
was purchased by the British Museum, leaving the house but an 
empty shell. 

The work of regeneration went on, and nothing is now 
wanting to the charm of Bowood. What shall we say of its 
stately grandeur, with all the improvements of the last century ? 
Time has but increased the beauty of its woodland scenery, 
where young plantations have grown to fine forest trees; and the 
gardens and pleasure grounds, more carefully cultivated and more 
tastefully laid out, are among the most admired in the county. 
Successive owners have improved the interior arrangements to 
suit the requirements of the age, and modern decorators have 
given artistic softness to much that was hard and crude. The 
third Lord Lansdowne greatly enlarged and embellished the 
house, and collected nearly all the valuable treasures of art with 
which the rooms are enriched. There are pictures by the most 
celebrated painters of the Italian, Spanish, French, Flemish, 
and English schools. A magnificent Rembrandt hangs in 
the saloon. The Ruysdael is considered one of the finest 
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for Bowood, most of which was sold by his son and successor 
in 1805. 

In Henry, third Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the traditions 
of this well-known peer as a statesman of great reputation were 
revived. At the age of twenty-five he held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and from then until the day of his death 
in 1863 he was the most prominent member of the old Whig 
Government, though always considered to be totally free from 
any party spirit, and a truly patriotic statesman. He was often 
pressed to accept the Premiership, but always declined, and he 
is also said to have refused a dukedom. Like his ancestor, the 
first Lord Lansdowne, he entertained the most eminent men of 
the day, whether famous in literature, art, or politics, and from 
ail countries, and was recognised as a broad-minded and liberal 
statesman. Many were the social gatherings at Bowood in his 
time, and the fact is mentioned, heard from his own lips, that 
on succeeding to the estates he found the rooms at Bowood 
literally stripped of all furniture, which had been sold by his 
half-biother, the second Marquess, together with the books, 
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pictures ever painted by that master. Salvator Rosa’s portrait 
is by the great artist himself. Sir Joshua Reynolds is well 
represented in the famous “Strawberry Girl,” a_ beautiful 
portrait of a lady in Turkish dress, an imaginary likeness of 
Dr. Johnson in infancy, ‘‘ Love Nourished by Hope,” and “ Mrs. 
Sheridan as St. Cecilia.”” The statuary group of Hagar and 
Ishmael, by Westmacott, is a splendid specimen of this artist’s 
work. 

The pictures shall be left to describe the characteristic 
features of the house. There is pleasing originality in the 
entrance hall, with its classic arch, its balustered quadrant 
galleries in the angles, and its busts of statesmen in the niches. 
Such elegance and grace as belongs to the style of the Adam 
brothers and their followers is in the pleasing mantel of the 
dining-room, and the graceful adornment of walls, cornice, 
and ceiling, and the beautiful pictures are worthily entramed. 
The drawing-room, with its coved ceiling, is tastefully decorated 
in a similarly attractive manner. There is more, perhaps, 
of character in the noble library, which has a ceiling of 
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unusual features, its panels enclosing portraits of classic not go further. Enough has been said to show how interesting 
authors and other subjects. Description, however, shall in many ways is the Wiltshire house of Bowood. 


THE BISHOP OF IPSWICH’S FERSETY'S. 


is a good supply of coarse upland grass. 
LJ 54 ’ But the marshes are the great stand-by, 
as they are only a few miles from the 
farm, and yield both hay and grazing. 
The young stock are reared on them 
from April to October, and probably 
it is owing to the fact that they are 
kept outside both day and night with- 
out shelter that they are so strong in 
constitution. The mistake of coddling 
Jerseys is a very common one. Many 
owners are unaware of the history of 
the breed, which, like the Kerry, the 
Ayrshire, and many other good milking 
species, was originally purely and 
simply a peasant’s cow. It was hard 
living and constant milking that gave 
to the Jersey her fine bones and lean 
appearance and large milking capacity. 
Nor was overfeeding possible, since the 
usual custom was to tether each animal 
and allow it to graze only in a small 
circle. Even in winter the Bishop does 
not make them too comfortable. They 
are turned into an open yard with only 
a little shelter, and sent out near the 
Broads whenever the weather is fine 
in the daytime. As the land lies only 
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HE Right Rev. George Carnac Fisher, who has been miracle upon livestock. The district is a very quiet one now, 
Bishop of Ipswich since 1899, has, during his residence and much more sparsely populated than it must have been in 
in East Anglia, distinguished himself as a breeder and the olden time, if we are to judge by the immense number of 
keeper of pedigree Jersey stock. He could not have churches that still remain to testily to the piety of bygone genera- 
been placed in a better position for carrying out this tions. They say in the neighbourhood that there is a church 

delightful occupation. Fleggburgh, where the farm is situated, to every mile. The soil of the farm is a mixed one, and great 
is seven miles north-west of Yarmouth, and is contiguous to abundance of roots and corn is grown to feed the cattle in 
those splendid Norfolk marshes, the air of which acts like a winter. There is not much meadow hay available, though there | 
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winds blow cold over the pasture. The 
milk cows are stall-fed during the 
winter, and run out when the weather 
is tine; but during the summer months 
they, like the rest of the stock, are 
turned out night and day. At least 
one of our pictures will help to give an 
idea of the character of the country, and 
we leave the imagination of the reader 
to put leaves upon the trees, to fancy 
the daisies and buttercups that May 
brings to the marshland, and to see 
with the mind’s eye the profusion not 
only of vegetable life, but of bird life, in 
this delightful locality. 

The bird life is reflected in the 
hall, which contains a very fine collec- 
tion of specimens, including several 
that are quite rare. Among them are 
numbered two golden eagles. The 
collection was begun by a cousin of the 
Bishop, and it is continually being 
enlarged, particularly by the aid of one 
of the Bishop’s sons, who, as well as 
having inherited his father’s ability to 
deal with Jersey cows, is a naturalist 
and an animal artist. In addition to 
this son, the Bishop of Ipswich has the 
good fortune to have in his employ- 
ment one of the best young herdsmen 
in England, whose skill is only equalled 
by his honesty and conscientiousness. 
It is requisite that this should ke so, 
since the Bishop’s own avocations and 
tastes lead him to travel a good deal, 
and he has several other hobbies in 
addition to the Jersey one. 

The history of the herd is very 
interesting. Its establishment is quite 
recent. Jerseys have been kept at 
Fleggburgh since 1898, but at first 
all that was required of them was to 
supply the house with the ordinary 
dairy products— butter, milk, and 
cream—all of which are so much more 
beautiful and fragrant from a_ Jersey 
than from any other cow. It was in 
1g02 that it was determined to create 
a herd of pedigree stock, and since that 
time the Bishop, who is fond of going 
about, has either been himself at every 
important sale or had a representative 
there; and as the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating of it, so the honours he 
has achieved afford the best testimony 
to the judiciousness of his purchases. 
During the last two seasons he has 
exhibited at most of the leading shows, 
and the list of prizes is already a fairly 
long one. The well-known bull Carna- 
tion Gem in 1902 scored a first at the 
Plymouth show of the Bath and West 
of England, and a second at the Royal 
Counties at Reading, in addition to 
prizes at the Yorkshire County Show 
and the Sussex County Show. Last 
year he did even better, winning first 
and reserve for champion at the Bicester 
meeting of the Oxfordshire County 
Agricultural Society, and being first also 
at the Stowmarket show of the Suffolk, 
while he gained seconds at the Park 
Royal show and the Attleborough 
show of the Norfolk Society—a very 
fine record for this young bull. But 
inspection is not the crowning test at 
Fleggburgh, and the herd promises 
to do great things at the milking trials, 
all possible pains being taken to develop 
their capacity in this direction. Last 
year Oxford Dewdrop was first at the 
milking trials at the London Dairy 
Show, and she also carried off the Lord 
Mayor’s Cup for the best cow other than 
shorthorns in the milking trials of the 
same show. She also carried off the 
gold medal of the English Jersey Cow 
Society in the butter tests. Her record 
on that occasion was so good as to be 
worth preserving. One day’s butter 
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amounted to 2lb. 80z., churned from 
43lb. 120z. of milk, and this happened 
178 days after calving. The same cow 
won similar distinctions in the butter 
test at Tring Show and the milking 
trials at Tring, and at last year’s 
Dairy Show both for milk and butter. 
But the milking character of the herd 
is not to be judged entirely by the per- 
formances of one or two animals. 
Oxford Dewdrop made a_ very fine 
record last year, having produced 
11,1803lb. of butter in the course of 
the twelve months, while the twenty 
cows in milk composing the herd pro- 
duced a total of 127,780lb. of butter, 
or an average of 6,38g9lb. each. A 
result such as this ought to give very 
great satisfaction to the owner, and 
seems to hold out good prospects. It 
is worth remarking, however, that these 
figures bear out what we have fre- 
quently said about the character of last 
year. The year before twelve cows 
in milk gave a total of 77,0594Ib., or an 
average of 6,4214lb., while the highest 








yield of the year was by Souvenir, wee See te : 

9,4383lb. In other words, although — Copyright HAMLETTA. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Oxtord Dewdrop does not seem to 

have been affected, the long inclement summer proved hurtful pedigree, because in the former cheapness of keep is often aimed 
to the milking capacity of the herd. This has been the case at too much, and the consequence is that the cows in many 
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in every dairy herd that has come under our notice, but probably of these herds have not yet recovered their usual form, but are 
it affected the strictly utility herds more than those that are suffering from the consequences of last year. ‘The flush of milk 
is coming on now, yet it is not so great 
4, e a = as usual, and the yield, generally speak- 


ing, up to the end, or at least the 
middle, of April was considerably below 
the average. 

Undoubtedly the presence of a 
pedigree herd in such a district as we 
have described has a_ considerable 
public value. In the first place, it is 
a standing object-lesson, and shows 
the neighbouring farmers a standard 
at which they can aim. Perhaps the 
objection might be raised that this 
standard is rather too high for ordinary 
business. At Fleggburgh it is a rule 
that any cow which, after having borne 
her second calf, fails to yield three 
gallons of milk per day, is sent to the 
local market to be sold. This shows 
the high order of merit which is insisted 
on. The ordinary farmer may perhaps 
despair of attaining to it, yet it is well 
for him to remember the Scotch proverb, 
‘Gin ye try for a silk gown ye’ll mebbe 
get the sleeve o’t,” and undoubtedly 
the dairy-farming in Norfolk is rapidly 
and perceptibly improving. | When 

- one of the Fleggburgh cows is put 
Copyright DIGNITY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” up to auction there is always a keen 
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demand for -her, and as most of these animals are very 
well-bred, great attention having been paid to pedigree before 
the purchases were made, they are almost safe to breed good 
milkers. There is another purpose which they serve. It 
is a fact, whatever one may think of it, that in many dairy 
herds there is a great difficulty experienced in keeping milk 
up to the standard of richness demanded by the Board of 
Agriculture, reasonable though it may appear. But the 
farmer can scarcely be blamed for aiming more at quantity 
than quality, and if he gets the former the latter has to 
be sacrificed. However, if in addition to the usually 
mongrel herd, whose milk just falls short of showing the 
requisite 3 per cent. of butter fat, there is a good Jersey on 
the premises, what she gives will often increase the richness to 
the point required by the sanitary inspector. A counsel of perfec- 
tion would be for the farmer to acquire possession at once of cows 
with a better butter ratio, but failing that, the next best thing is 
that he should add one or two first-rate cows to his herd, and so 
improve the quality of his milk. In another way the keeping of 
a good Jersey herd has an effect upon the people of the district. 
The milk at Fleggburgh is partly sent to Yarmouth and partly 
churned into butter, some of which finds its way to the market. 
Now the English consumer is, as a rule, extremely ignorant as to 
the quality of what he buys, and this is particularly true of milk 
and butter. He has an idea that the milk obtained on a Welsh 
mountain or in a Highland glen is extremely superior indeed, not 
recognising that the improvement is not in the milk, but in an 
appetite whetted by fresh country air. But suppose that he gets 
into the habit of drinking milk from Jersey cows, he will never 
more be content with the thin white’ 
watery fluid supplied by the ordinary 
milkman. And, again, Jersey butter, 
particularly at this season of the year, 
has a natural colour so beautiful and 
inviting, and a flavour so much richer 
and finer than, say, shorthorn butter, 
that it is impossible that anyone who 
has been accustomed to it should not 
prefer it before any other. We have 
no doubt at all that the sale even ofa 
few pounds per week of butter of the 
best quality, will have a definite effect 
in improving the public taste for butter. 
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TROUT-FISHING . 
im NEW ZEALAND. 


EW ZEALAND has lately 
become weii known by 
the successful experimental 
legislation of its democratic 
Government, and it is 

rapidly gaining an equal—from the 
sportsman’s standpoint, a more desir- 
able—reputation as an ideal sporting 
country. The early pioneers speedily 
recognised the superior natural advantages the land of 
their adoption offered for the introduction of the animals, 
birds, and fishes of the country whence they came. Save 
for these natural advantages, New Zealand was singularly 
destitute of anything worthy the attention of the sportsman. 
Prior to the arrival of Captain Cook, the only quadruped the 
islands could boast of was a species of small rat; bird life, 
though much better represented, was lacking in variety, while 
the mighty rivers, springing impetuously from their parent 
glaciers above the austere gorges of the Southern Alps, rolled 
down, through the stretching miles of yellow plainland, to mingle 
their blue waters with the still deeper blue of the wide Pacific, 
tenanted only by that despised denizen of the fresh-water kingdom, 
the eel. But though the pioneer sportSmen expressed their 
aversion to the eel, the natives lost none of that ardour they had 
always exhibited in its pursuit. Indeed, it is safe to say that, 
after the extinction of the traditional moa, eel-fishing became the 
most popular Maori pastime. The various and ingenious devices 
they employed in its capture might not prove uninteresting 
reading were it in the province of this article. Canterbury, of 
frozen mutton fame, is perhaps the favourite province with the 
votaries of the “ gentle craft.””. Amongst the splendid rivers that 
traverse the great Canterbury Plains the Waimakiriri, the 
Rakaia, the Rangitata, the Selwyn, the Ashburton, and the 
Opihi—fed unceasingly from the snow-crested summits of the 
inland ranges—are the most popular, each possessing its own 
peculiar attractions for the fisherman. To the enterprise and 
judgment of the Canterbury Acclimatisation Society in importing 
the ova, establishing hatcheries, and stocking the rivers with 
trout, may be ascribed the attractions that the province now 
offers to the angler—attractions unsurpassed anywhere, for it is 
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a veritable fisherman’s Paradise. Although the fish were found 
to thrive and multiply, the society was from the first confronted 
with serious obstacles. It was found that when the water was 
low shags devoured great numbers of the fish ; but the wholesale 
poaching that was carried on was a much more serious difficulty. 
A reward of five shillings per head for shags was speedily found 
to reduce the number of these objectionable birds. In order to 
obtain such funds as would enable it to deal effectively with 
poachers, the society found it necessary to issue yearly fishing 
licences at £1 each. With this money rangers were paid to 
constantly watch the rivers; the remedy was applied none too 
soon, for some of the rivers had already been seriously depleted, 
and they have only just recovered from the check which poaching 
gave them. The co-operation of the New Zealand Government 
in passing deterrent measures was an important factor in 
enabling the society to successfully solve the poaching problem. 
The fishing season commences on October 1st and closes 
on the last day of April. The society stipulates that no 
angler shall retain in his possession any fish that does not exceed 
gin. in length; be must always be prepared to show the contents 
of his bag to the ranger or any person producing a fishing licence; 
and he must not practise cross-throwing, netting, or any other 
unfair method of taking the fish. During the earlier parts of the 
season there is some grub and worm fishing done by local anglers, 
but, of course, fly-fishing is preferred by the true sportsman. On 
the larger rivers the minnow is most popular; the chances of 
landing a twenty-pounder with fly tackle are small, and with the 
minimum price of flies at 2s.a dozen it may become expensive. 
Having such a wide choice the visiting fisherman will have 
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some difficulty in deciding what river he will patronise. If he is 
ambitious, and thinks that he is capable of bringing a twenty- 
pounder to land, he will, doubtless, choose the Rakaia or the 
Rangitata. They both offer excellent sport so far as the quality, 
number, and size of the trout are concerned; their banks are 
generally free from bush or obstruction of any kind; the scenery 
of their magnificent gorges is a sight never to be forgotten. 
However, these rivers have their drawbacks. The nor’-westers 
(hot winds) that frequently blow during the summer are apt to 
cause a wholesale melting of the snow on the Southern Alps, 
consequently the rivers are often discoloured for several days 
together. The Selwyn, which was the river selected by the 
society for its experiments, would not be considered a large river 
even in England. . The angler who is satisfied with fish from 4b. 
up to 7lb. will find excellent sport inthe Selwyn. When itis sub- 
siding from a flood very large takes are recorded from this river. 
It is not uncommon to see an angler whose bag is filled beyond its 
carrying capacity, and who, with a great string of ‘ speckled 
beauties” attached to the outside of the bag, is endeavouring to 
continue the sport. Ona bright summer morning, provided with 
rod, waders, and the whole paraphernalia of the art, you may see 
the solitary angler wend his way through the gloomy recesses of 
the Selwyn Gorge. Above him rise the stately hills, with their 
clothing of ferns and yellow tussocks, on which the fast vanishing 
dewdrops still sparkle in the glowing sunlight. The air is crisp 
and exhilarating, rich with the peculiar clarity of the Antipodes. 
In the distant background, the snow, still defying the ardour of 
the summer sun, glistens in all its chastened purity on the sum- 
mits of the great blue ranges. The murmur of the swift-flowing 
Selwyn, the faint bleating of sheep, or the contented grunting of 
the wild boar, as he munches his breakfast of fern roots, are the 
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only sounds that relieve the stillness. Presently the angler halts. 
Miles of the winding river, with its myriads of finny denizens, lie 
below. He may fish unceasingly till nightfall, and still there 
will be miles of bubbling rapids and dimpling pools that his rod 
has not shadowed. Choosing those flies that he thinks will be 
most in demand, he ties them with deft fingers to the trailing- 
gut; then connecting nis rod he steps towards the water. The 
swish of the line through the clear morning air is the sweetest 
sound he ever hears, save perhaps the more vibrant music of the 
reel. The delusive flies skim lightly across the rippling surface, 
scattering as they float the ranks of their crowding proto- 
types. Suddenly their course is checked—the end one is 3ft. 
below the surface, with its tiny hook fast in the gills of a 3lb. 
rainbow trout. The rod bends and quivers, the line rushes 
madly through the polished rings, and the cawing reel protests 
against the pace at which it is compelled to travel. The angler, 
with tingling pulses, has entered into the spirit of the fight. He 
manages to keep the line taut, and no more; coercion, he well 
knows, would be fatal at such a juncture. It is only when the 
fish shows signs of exhaustion that its course is directed, until 
finally its abortive rushes terminate in the bewildering folds of the 
landing-net. Just after sunset the deep pools of the Selwyn seem 
literally to boil with the rising trout; they bite so voraciously that 
two fair-sized fish are often hooked at the same moment. This is 
rather exciting, especially if they persist in rushing in opposite 


THE “MASTER 


{The ** Master of Game” is the oldest book on sport (hitherto unpublished) 
in the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who 
fell at Agincourt in 1415. A considerable portion of it is a translation 
from the famous hunting book ‘* Gaston Phcebus,” commenced in 1387 
by a celebrated kinsman of the Duke of York, Count Gaston de Foix 
Our illustrations are reproductions from the best existing copy of the 
latter work, preserved in the National Library of France as one of its 
most precious treasures, | 


O-DAY it is no longer the fashion for Emperors, Kings, 

Popes, and other temporal and secular rulers to write 

books on what was formerly the ‘all-absorbing 
occupation of the ruling classes. Men of lesser 

degree, and possibly, also, lesser experience, fill the 

library shelves in lieu of these august authors, and we treasure 
the works of Frederick II., the unsurpassed imperial falconer of 
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directions. What strikes the British angler as the most novel 
feature of New Zealand trout-fishing is the utter absence of any 
necessity for concealment when the fish are properly on the feed. 
He has been accustomed to follow the winding streams of his 
native land in an awkward, crouching attitude, takiny advantage 
of every scrap of cover that the banks afford. He soon finds 
that it is not necessary to adopt this attitude in New Zealand. 
It is customary to wade through the centre of the stream, casting 
in the likely places on either side. Of course, when the river 
narrows this is not possible, and the angler is obliged to take to 
the bank. In the case of the larger fish a little more caution is 
essential, because many of them recollect the disagreeable sensa- 
tion they experienced when trying to swallow a gaudy fly which 
bedecked a steel hook. 

It may not be possible for us to imitate New Zealand in 
matters legislative; but it would surely be a great benefit to 
angling in this country if we were to adopt some of the methods 
of such bodies as the Canterbury Acclimatisation Society. 
Ireland has a reputation for affording good trout-fishing, and yet 
in Ireland there are many fine streams where trout are becoming 
a rarity, poaching goes on unchecked, and the local anglers, who 
fish without licence, seldom return even the smallest trout to the 
water. No sportsman would grudge a small licensing fee if the 
rivers were properly stocked and protected, provided such fee 
was universal. W. D. HEPENSTALL. 
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the thirteenth century, of his fifteenth century successor on the 
throne, Emperor Maximilian, of King John of France, of Pope 
Pius I]. (AZneas Sylvius), and of many others of royal rank, as 
the classics of sport. Some of them were penned during the 
dark hours of captivity, or during some overwhelming sorrow, 
for probably it was then only that princes, leading under ordinary 
circumstances exceedingly active lives, found time to put their 
experiences and adventures on parchment, or to dictate them to 
a skilled scrivener. 

The book with which we are dealing to-day, in a concluding 
article to a series which our readers will remember as having 
appeared in these columns, comes, it is almost certain, under 
this latter category. For although it is impossible, after five 
centuries, to cite direct proof, it is more than probable that the 
turbulent Plantagenet Prince, Duke Edward of York, who by it 

secured to himself the distinc- 
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ROEBUCK-HUNTING ON HORSEBACK. 





tion of having written the 
{| oldest English book on hunt- 
ing, wrote a great part of it 








ak during his imprisonment in the 
AS gloomy cells of Pevensey 


sd Castle in the spring and 
summer .of the year 1405, 
when he lay immured in that 
‘ stronghold for plotting against 
the life of his cousin, King 
Henry IV. LKestored some 
pe | months later to royal favour, 
we find him soon afterwards 
raised to the dignity of Master , 
of Game to the King, the office 
in the King’s hunting estab- 
lishment he had hitherto held 
having been that of Master of 
v4 the Hart Hounds, to which 
i we know from the Piperolls 
a salary of twelve pence a day 
wasattached. When, in 1406, 
he dedicated his book to the 
youthful Prince Hal, future 
King Henry V., he is very 
particular in explaining that 
F he calls this work the ‘* Master 
of Game,”’ because at the time 
he occupied that post to *‘ you 
my right worshipful and dread 

Lord Henry IV.” 
oS £ Of the main facts con- 
nected with this interesting 
work we have already spoken 
at length in our previous 
articles, how he borrowed a 
number of chapters from 
“Gaston Phebus,” a yet 
older and even more complete 
hunting-book by that greatest 
of all veneuvs, the famous 
Gaston de Foix. The latter, 
though a kinsman of his, was 
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ruler of the two principalities Foix and Béarn, in southern 
France, and occupied what was in many respects an unique 


position.  lrench was then 
still the language usually 
spoken at the English Court, 
and used in most legal docu- 
ments, so it need not surprise 
us that the translation of those 
portions of the ‘“ Master of 
Game” which the Duke of 
York took from his kinsman’s 
book was scholarly, fitting in 
well with the original parts 
which he added, the whole 
giving us a clear and graphic 
account of English venery 500 
years ago. It will be as well, 
perhaps, that we conclude our 
series with a brief epitome of 
what English hunting really 
consisted of in days of which 
the ‘“ Master of Game” is the 
only existing connected record. 

The sport that was first 
and foremost in the hearts of 
all men of gentle birth in the 
Middle Ages was hunting with 
hound and horn, the animals 
that were so pursued being the 
stag, the hare, the buck, the 
wolf, and the wild boar. It 
demanded a considerable 
amount of knowledge of hounds 
and of hunting-lore, and the 
man who excelled in it had 
to possess endurance and 
courage to an uncommon de- 
gree. It was the pleasure of 
tracking the beast to its 
haunts, of seeing hounds pick 
up the scent, of helping 
them with voice and horn, of 
encouraging them to follow 
staunchly the tracks of one 
and the same animal in spite 
of all its wiles and ruses, which 
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was the chief enjoyment, not 
the slaying of the hunted beast, 
nor the riding. That the life of 
the stag, or wolf or boar was 
eventually ended by a thrust 
froia spear or sword, or occa- 
sionally by the long-bow, was 
merely an incident of no greater 
importance than is the coup de 


gvace that despatches the stag 


standing at bay before the 
Devon and Somerset in the 
twentieth century. 

A man was on horseback 
when hunting in order to be 
near the hounds, to check 
them if they hunted the 
change, to ‘‘sore astry” them 
if they ran riot, and to be at 
the bay before antlers and 
tusks could work havoc among 


the pack. He was not 
mounted for the mere pleasure 
of riding. Throughout the 


Duke’s book we see that the 
hounds were the essence of the 
chase, and in not a single 
instance in the early French 
or English literature on hunt- 
ing, that we know of, is the 
horse treated of. Every man 
of gentle birth was necessarily 
in those days a horseman, but 
this by no means qualified him 
as a huntsman, for venery was 
an art by itself which required 
a life-long apprenticeship. 
Could one of these old veneurs 
come to life to-day, he would 
be as much astcnished if asked 
to negotiate a bullfinch as he 
would be at the unorthodox 
views regarding the ratson d’étre 
of hunting entertained by the 


large majority of modern riders to hounds. This hunting 


it was that 
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was called hunting with strength of hounds, 
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a very direct rendering of the French prendve a force de chiens. 
Coursing with greyhounds was called prendre a force de levriers, 
and greyhounds were also occasionally slipped when the 
guarry broke covert and went away over an open country, in 
order to ** burst” or wind the beast. The hounds or raches, as 
the “ Master of Game” calls them, of which our illustrations 
taken from “Gaston Pha:bus” give us a capital idea, seem to 
have been of the heavy bloodhound type, endowed with more 
nose than pace, and however invaluable they may have been for 
forest or woodland hunting—of which in those days, we must 
not forget, sport mainly consisted—they probably stood a poor 
chance of overtaking a “light” or swift beast when once it had 
got a good start of them in open country. Among the beasts 
that were hunted the stag occupied the first rank. For centuries 
it was royal game and belonged to the Prince or ruler of the 
country, and the chase of it was the latter’s exclusive preroga- 
tive. Few unconnected with the Court were ever able to enjoy 
stag-hunting, unless in their own enclosed parks, or by special 
licence granted by the sovereign, privileges of which, as 
innumerable documents show, our Norman and Plantagenet 
kings were very chary, even in the case of kinsmen and foreign 
royalties visiting the country. 

To be proficient in stag-lore, to know the innumerable signs 
—seventy-two according to some—by which a great hart could 
be distinguished from lesser beasts, to speak in terms of venery 
of all the incidents of the chase, of the stag’s slot or trace, of 
the gait, fraying-post, rack or entry, of his doubling and rusing, 
of his foiling, soiling, quatting, stalling, ligging, casting his 
chaule, and his blenches, to be able to discuss learnedly his 
antlers, and to use, with the knowledge of an expert, the score or 
two of technical terms applicable to their various parts, were one 
and all essential acquirements for a gentleman, for only those 
belonging to the elect had the opportunity of acquiring this 
knowledge, if they were not professional hunters attached to the 
royal hunting establishments. 

" These professionals enjoyed, of course, unique opportunities 
to become proficient hunters, for they were employed in and 
enjoyed another phase of hunting in which princes and other 
great personages did not take a share. This was the important 
duty of procuring venison for the royal larder in the enormous 
quantities then needed. To this end the King despatched his 


chief huntsmen each with a complete pack of hounds to visit the 
various royal forests during the “fat venison season” in July 
and August, when the heavy stags were in prime condition. The 
sheriff of the county to be hunted received orders to pay the 
huntsmen’s wages, as well as to defray the keep of the hounds, 
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the former varying from three- 
halfpence to fourpence a day, 
and the latter amounting to 
a halfpenny for each hound 
daily, and a penny for limers 
(tracking hounds), and occa- 
sionally also for greyhounds. 
The sheriff had also to pro- 
vide the salt and the barrels, 
and transport the same when 
filled to the royal residence 
for which the venison was 
destined. Bucks and red deer 
hinds were hunted later in 
the year for the larder. Many 
are the interesting details 
closely interwoven with the 
domestic manners and - ctis- 
toms of our forefathers that 
reward the student of venery, 
a branch of knowledge which 


has been somewhat neg- 
lected by the modern lover 


of horse and hound in this 
country. 

Before happening to come 
across this book, it had often 
struck me that, unlike other 
nations, Britain possessed no 
text-book of old hunting, and 
that the occasional accounts of 
old English sport one came 
across In magazines and books 
were very inadequate. When, 
some ten years ago, | dis- 
covered that the earliest Eng- 
lish work on hunting, penned 
by a Royal Prince, to whose 
personality, for many reasons, 
great historical interest is at- 
tached, remained unpublished 
and practically unknown, even 
to those who professed to write 
authoritatively on old sport, I 
set myself the ambitious task of making it available not 
only to the philologist and historian, but also to the ordinary 
reader interested in sporting literature. The book is now 
printed, and by giving a modern English rendering of the 
ancient text in parallel columns it can be ‘understanded of 
the multitude.” The scores of puzzling old terms of venery 
and long obsolete customs with which the chapters are 
filled have been fully explained in voluminous notes and a 
glossary comprising about 1,500 definitions, while an ample 
biographical account of the valiant Plantagenet author and of 
the equally interesting Gaston de Foix, two mighty Nimrods 
of which any country may well be proud, introduces the 
reader to the men who shaped England’s oldest book on 
hunting. : 

The ‘Master of Game’ concludes with a bibliography, in 
which all known manuscripts and printed books, anterior to 
the end of the sixteenth century, upon hunting are given in 
a chronological order, including not only English, but French, 
German, italian, and Spanish works. Of the MSS., their 
whereabouts in the great European iibraries, and their registered 
numbers, all the necessary information is given, while of the 
printed books the various editions are detailed. Of the rarest 
MSS. and most valuable books, the prices paid for them at 
the great sales are mentioned. I hope the book will prove to be 
of some assistance also to the collector and bibliophile, as I have 
attempted to bring the scientific methods of the French and 
German bibliopnile to bear upon a subject that should be 
specially attractive also to Englishmen. 

The illustrations, it may still be mentioned, consist of forty- 
four photogravures made from the original beautiful miniatures in 
the National Library, and, curiously enough, they were the last 
to be taken under the favourable conditions that until lately pre- 
vailed there for reproducing purposes. The authorities have since 
been obliged, owing to damage done to certain other invaluable 
MSS., to enforce restrictions that make it impossible to repro- 
duce these illuminations with the same distinctness which the 
photographer was able to obtain before these precautions were 
taken. Besides these forty-four reproductions, there are many 
other illustrations from foreign as well as other English MSS., 
and a frontispiece consisting of a very faithful reproduction in 
colours and gold of the famous principal miniature of Gaston 
Phoebus. This was done by a well-known English firm, and | 
think it will be generally allowed that the result is all that could 
be desired, or, at all events, as fine as anything that could be 
achieved by mechanical processes. 

W. A. BatLiie-Gronman, 
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O many it might seem a bold thing to bring out another 
book on the recent developments of painting so 
soon after Mr. McColl’s splendid contribution to the 
subject, “Art of the s1gth Century.” But Mr. 
Dewhurst is amply justified, for this book is in some 

ways an extension of the work of Mr. McColl; and it deals with a 
more recent group of artists, and gives details of the lives and 
work of these men, which are, in many cases, personal and new, 
or, atleast, have not been brought together before. To an art- 
lover of progressive tendencies it is an altogether fascinating book, 
and the writer is so enthusiastic, and yet so reasonable, that it is 
refreshing to read. One receives from the book the sensation of 
youth and buoyancy begotten of the evident conviction that the 
earth is still young, and that the wonders of the visible world 
have not yet been exhausted. Emerson has a saying that “the 
coming only is sacred,” and Mr. Dewhurst might well adopt this 
for his motto, so rosy is his outlook, and so firm his belief, that 
Impressionism has given Art a fresh start—that it has given it a 
new lease of life, in fact! 3ut the incessant use of the words 
Impressionism and Impressionist annoys one at last, and one 
wishes the words not only out of the book, but out of existence. 
The word Impressionism has always produced confusion. Is it 
not time to drop it in favour of something more apt and 
descriptive ? The meaning of the word varies with every writer, 
and no one seems to be certain what pictures should come 
under the title and definition, and what should not. Mr. 
Dewhurst, for instance, introduces into his book of Impres- 
sionists reproductions of the works of Turner, of Watts, Girtin, 
and others. This sort of thing confuses matters still more. Turner 
invented, or at least used, certain technical devices which the 
luminists freely employ, but he was still a literary and studio 
painter, and his treatment was in the nature of studio experi- 
ment; and though to produce a 
general luminousness was his con- 
stant aim, light was not the highly 
specialised study it has been with the 
later Impressionists. Mr. G. F. Watts 
would be much surprised to find him- 
self classed with the French Impres- 
sionists, we fancy. We are aware 
that his ‘* Love and Life” is placed 
near a group of Impressionists in the 
Luxembourg, but that only serves to 
mark the difference in aim between 
them. Even in the quotations which 
Mr. Dewhurst gives from well- 
known writers to explain Impres- 
sionism, and to supplement his 
own remarks, it is made to con- 
sist of altogether different qualities 
—we are dealing only with the 
quotations submitted. The one from 
Mauclair’s clever book deals with the 
‘spectral palette.” ‘“ The painter will 
have to paint with only the seven 
colours of the spectrum, and discard 
all the others,” and ‘place on his 
canvas touches of none but the seven 
colours juxtaposed.” This he declares 
to be ‘the very foundations of Im- 
pressionism.” Brownell’s quotation 
(‘‘ Realistic Painting’’) deals only with 
the relative degrees of light and dark 
in sunshine. The quotation from Mr. 
McColl says: ‘ Impressionism is the 
art that surveys the field and deter- 
mines which of the shapes and tones 
are of chief importance to the interested 
eye, enforces these, and sacrifices the 
rest.” The quotation from Geffroy 
holds that the discovery of Impres- 
sionism consists of the fact that strong 
light tends to destroy local colour. 
All these writers in the quotations given make out Impressionism 
to consist of different things. 

Mr. Brownell’s book, ‘ Realistic Painting,” has a better 
title, and strikes us as containing in itself what is virtually the 
sum and substance of the whole question. For is it not all a 
question of a closer, truer, more adequate analysis and rendering 
of reality? Realism may mean anything ; used in an ordinary, 
unthinking way, many would take it to mean the thing usually 
associated in literature with Zola. But the world to be realised 
here is the viswal world. It is in the degree of the power to 
render this that modern art differs from the art of the past and 
from all other forms of art! There is a passage in the quotation 
from Geffroy given by Mr. Dewhurst : ‘‘ Impressionism,” he says, 
‘in those works that represent it at its best, is a kind of painting 
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which tends towards phenomenism.” This is an ugly word, but 
what is implied, we think, goes to the root of the matter. Some 
time ago, the writer had the pleasure of listening to the talk of a 
clever painter and an intelligent young lady interested in art. It 
was during a sea trip, and took place in the sunlight and on the 
deck of the steamer. The lady asked if the painter could not say 
in so many words what Impressionism was, and the painter said : 
“Tf you gave an average portrait painter a commission to paint 
you, he would take you into a room lit with a strong top side 
light, and your features would be shown in strong relief, and the 
portrait painter would be able to deal with the features in such a 
marked way as to be read at first sight by the least-informed 
spectator as a portrait of you. But supposing I were to paint 
you as you are at this moment, in the sunlight on the sea, I 
should have to put a streak of blue all down one side of your face, 
and a streak of green down your nose, and on the other side of 
your face would be a patch of yellow, running to pink and finishing 
up with blue high lights.” ‘* Well,” the lady exclaimed, ‘that 
would be impressionism with a vengeance!” Of course, the 
first painting might be treated as a light phenomenon also; but 
the features, as such, would absorb the greatest part of the 
interest; whereas the latter, or strongly-lit, outdoor subject 
would have to be painted as ‘‘ phenomenism,” or not at all, 
and the features, as such, would play a very small part. 
We have commented on these questions, because we think the 
word “ Impressionism” ought to be discarded altogether. The 
word seems to bring balm and soothing to Mr. Dewhurst. It is 
like the “blessed word Mesopotamia” to him, and he uses it 
whenever he can. However, the book is extremely interesting, 
as we have said, and contains much matter for controversy. 
The determination to make some earlier and much-admired 
English painters virtually responsible for these later French 
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Impressionists is, we think, open to discussion. We are much 
inclined to believe in the remark of Pissarro, quoted by Mr. 
Dewhurst himself, “I do not think, as you say, that the 
Impressionists are connected with the English School for many 
reasons too long to develop here. It is true that Turner and 
Constable have been useful to us, as all painters of great talent 
have; but the base of our art is evidently of French tradition, our 
masters are Clouet, Nicolas Poussin, Claude Lorrain....” One 
can understand and sympathise with the desire to make the case, 
as Mr. Dewhurst puts it, as strong as possible. It might help 
then to break down the prejudices existing in certain quarters. 
But we have never thought the argument a very strong one. 
Mr. Dewhurst, too, would have some difficulty in reconciling 
his different enthusiasms. He seems to change his standards 
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and ideals very often. He says cf Whistler that he ‘‘ helped to 
purge Art of the vice of subject, and the belief that the mission 
of theartist is to copy Nature.” What would Mr. Dewhurst say 
was a right or safe thing for the artist to copy ? 

In contradiction to the above, he says ot Didier-Pouget : ‘‘ His 
scenes of heather bathed in sunshine, or glistening with the dew 
of an autumnal sunrise, are rendered with an exceptional veri- 
similitude, strength, and truth.”” By what process are we to 
get verisimilitude without copying Nature ? 

To sum up, after reading this very interesting book, 
Art seems to be in a transition state. After all the feverish 
rushing into the new field, and the orgies of sheer experiment, 
we may have to retrace our steps. The technique, for instance, 
of the luminists is anything but beautiful; the brush mark is 
ragged, jagged, uncouth, and eminently unstructural. The 
tonality is often far from true, and the brokenness of colour 
tends to harden into a formula which is being used in the 
hands of many indifferent artists to hide a multitude of artistic 
sins. The elements essential to permanence in works of art, 
of decoration and design, are too often lacking, and the 
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sense of beauty is frequently absent from these pictures altogether. 
Perhaps the demand is unreasonable, but what one would 
wish to see in the near future is the work of an artist 
who uses the brush simply, directly, and delightfully, and 
with such a sense of structure that all the finest nuances of 
form, even the most vague and distant—whether of cloud or 
mountain-side—get built in air as if by magic; whose colour will be 
so exquisitely true that, unlike the spectral treatment, no amount 
of analysis will disclose its secret; whose luminosity will not 
depend on theoretic and mechanical separation of colours, but on 
a more vivid visual analysis and more consistent with the natural 
handling of a brush. Added to this one wi.nts—abstracted from 
the natural scene—the noble elements of decoration and design. 
Also a hand so swift and sure, that it is amply able to cope with 
the quickly -passing phase, and able to give back, in fact, 
tint for tint, and tone for tone, and reproduce that inexorable 
logic and consistence of lighting on which the illusion of visual 
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Nature herself depends. This would be “to copy Nature” — 
and to copy Nature according to Mr. Dewhurst (and others) is 
a ‘‘ vice’’—well, it may be so. If one could only see it done 
once, one could be a better judge. In the meantime we give 
Mr. Dewhurst the benefit of the doubt and heartily recommend 
his book to all good art-lovers, and especially those who may be 
interested in one of the most remarkable art movements of 
recent times—the movement of Impressionism. 


4 PHILOSOPHER: . 
ON” «SPORT. 


ERBERT SPENCER was a fisherman all his life, 
not a merely ‘contemplative man,’’ spending his 
days with one eye on a float, while with the other he 
“contemplated all time and all existence,” but a fly- 
fisherman, and (so far as philosophy permitted him) a 

keen one. He also tried his hand at covert-shooting in Sussex 
on one or two occasions, when, much 
to his own surprise, he shot very well. 
But fly-fishing was part of his regular 
recreation, and as no pursuit in which 
he took part was outside his range of 
very careful thought, his views on the 
sport and its attractions are rather 
interesting to those who often wonder 
why they are so unreasonably and 
boyishly keen on it. Spencer hovered 
between the point of view of looking on 
fishing as what philosophers were wont 
to term ‘an end in itself,” in which 
light he reviews the pros and cons for 
using “‘local”’ flies and startling the 
native trout with something new and 
original, and that which regards angling 
as a means to an end, like a Turkish 
bath or a constitutional to act asa 
restorative. This being the form of 
justification by words which fishermen 
plead, let us say, for catching trout on 
Sundays, we may set forth the philo- 
sopher’s dicta on the value of fly-fishing 
to the human race in general. 

«After a short time at home I 
started for a fishing expedition to the 
North,” he writes in Vol. I., page 506. 
Note that he chose the wet fly and 
the romantic rivers which flow among 
rocks. ‘ishing had proved so good 
a sedative, by uniting moderate exer- 
cise with pleasurable occupation of 
mind, that it became then and after- 
wards a deliberately chosen pursuit ; 
and one to which, indeed, it would 
have been well had I devoted myself 
more frequently and for longer intervals 
than I did.” His first expedition was 
into Scotland, where he fished, he does 
not say with what results, for salmon 
in the river Ken at Dalry, and 
Andarroch. He had been so fond of 
fishing as a boy that he inade his own 
lines out of horsehair. Between twenty- 
one and thirty-five his ‘dislike to 
witnessing the struggles of the dying 
fish ” caused him to give the sport up; 
but later he found it ‘‘so,admirable a 
sedative,” serving so completely to 
prevent thinking, that he took to it 
again, and afterwards deliberately 
pursued it with a view to health. 
‘« Nothing else served so well to rest my brain or fit it for the 
resumption of work.’’ His experiences included disappointments. 
‘‘T have been in Scotland a month last Saturday, chiefly at 
Incroran, waiting for fishing, which the dry weather would not let 
me have. I only gottwo salmon. Last Friday I left in disgust 
before I had intended.” 

When he was thirty-six he visited Loch Doon, at the head 
of the river of that name, and unfolded to the farmer with whom 
he was staying some heterodox opinion about flies. It had 
occurred to him when fishing in Wales the year before that 
‘considering how low is the nervous organisation of fishes, it is 
unlikely that they should be able to discriminate so nicely as 
the current ideas respecting artificial flies imply—unlikely, too, 
that they should have such erratic fancies as to be taken in 
by combinations of differently coloured feathers like no living 
creatures ever seen. I acted upon my scepticism and ignored 
the local traditions. Hearing me vent my fancies, the farmer 
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challenged me toa competition. Notwithstanding this, however, 
fishing from the same boat we came back ties, showing that the 
local flies had noadvantage. I may add here that in subsequent 
years I systematically tested this current belief in local flies, and 
on various lochs and from different rivers found it baseless.” 

That Spencer was a really keen fisherman cannot be 
doubted. If it were it would be set at rest by an anecdote 
which he tells without apparently being in the least conscious 
that it is amusing. His line became entangled, and, at length, 
*‘Josing all patience I vented an oath.” The man in the boat, 
who was precentor in the kirk, reproved him, “ which drew my 
attention to the fact that, being then thirty-six years of age, 
1 had never before been betrayed into intemperate speech of 
such a kind, thus making me more fully aware than before of 
the irrritability produced by my nervous disorder.” It is a 
‘‘ nervous disorder’ very common to fishermen at such moments. 
He knew less about shooting, but reflected more. ‘“ Essentially 
this, like the pleasures accompanying many other activities, 
consists in justified self-esteem. In such a sport as covert- 
shooting with beaters the efficiency is simply that of hitting a 
moving mark, divested of all those efficiencies which go along 
with the successful pursuit of scattered birds in a wild state.” 
He does not count the excitement, the beauty, the uncertainty, 
or the surroundings, as he would no doubt have done had he 
had more experience of it. c J. ©, 


FROM THE FARMS 
. 
RAILWAYS AND FARMERS. 
EFERRING to the controversy about railway rates, it 
ought to be widely recognised that the Great Eastern 
Railway have not only given a most reasonable tariff, 
but have taken great pains to develop the business 
done by the farmer. They commenced the system, 
which has been adopted by some other railway companies, 
of sending to all their season-ticket holders a list of those 
agriculturists who were willing to send produce to the private 
consumer, and they invented a system of farmers’ boxes 
suitable to the trade, the cost of which is so trivial as to 
count for practically nothing in the price. These things ought 
to be taken into account when the railway companies are 
arraigned for their high tariffs. They demand two things before 
they will lower the rates, and these are, first, a regular consign- 
ment, and second, a full truck. To them the cost of sending a 
half-empty truck along distance and of sending a full truck is 
almost the same; hence farmers ought to combine as far as 
possible, in order to have a regular and uniform supply, and 
then they could approach the railway companies on much 
better terms than they can individually, and so secure rates that 
they would not find oppressive. 


OrpHan Lamps. 

We have received the accompanying photograph with a note 
to say that the lambs depicted in it have been deprived of their 
natural sustenance since birth, some by reason of the death of the 
mother sheep, others in consequence of inability of the parent 
animal to rear more than one lamb. The little creatures are fed 
on new milk every two hours, by the farmer’s daughter, and by 
her care and attention they are quite equal in size and condition 
to the more favoured lambs enjoying the advantages of natural 
feeding. 

AGRICULTURE ON THE CoTswoLpD HILts. 

A stranger unacquainted with the Cotswolds, travelling by 

road from Cheltenham to Oxford, during the early months of the 
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vear, could hardly fail to be struck by the strange manners of 
husbandry still in vogue in that district. It is certainly true 
that whereas, only twenty years ago or less, teams of oxen were 
used by every farmer for ploughing, comparatively few are now 
to be seen; but the chances are in favour of their being met 
with while traversing the road mentioned. The writer himself 
saw near the town of Northleach a pair of heifers ycked toa 
cultivator, and in a field near by two teams of oxen ploughing, 
one of which appears in the accompanying photograph. Itisa 
common sight also to see the women in their picturesque sun- 
bonnets picking up the stones from the seed fields in preparation 
for the mowing, at a wage of Is. to 1s. 6d. a day. The breast- 
plough is often met with; in fact, it is used by almost every 
allotment holder on the hills. 
THE OXFORDSHIRE SHOW. 

At the Oxfordshire Show the shorthorn bull Rose Victor, of 
which we give a photograph, was first in his class, and was 
awarded the championship. His self-evident quality shows how 
well he was entitled to it. He is by Lord Victor, and was bred 
by Mr. E. Eckroyd. Mr. Leon repeated his Dublin victory 
with Challenger in the yearling class. This animal promises 
well if he should continue to develop. In the cows Captain 
W. H. O. Duncombe’s Meadow Queen 7th was first. She 
is a roan of good quality. The yearling heifers were an 
extremely good class, the entries numbering nineteen. Viscount 
Baring had two magnificent heifers in Lady Broadbooks 3rd 
and Red Rose of Stratton 21st. They were both bred by 
Lord Baring. There was a fair entry of Jerseys, Mrs. McIntosh, 
the Marquess of Winchester, and Mr. Miller-Hallett distin- 
euishing themselves. In Shires Mr. H. Hughes, Mr. W. 
Boddington, Captain Duncombe, and Sir P. 
A. Muntz did very well in stallions, while in 
brood mares Desford Countess, which gave 
the championship in the London show to 
Messrs. ‘Thompson, was again invincible. In 
sheep the highest number of entries was in 
Hampshire Downs, though there was a good 
number of Oxford Downs, too, and a strong 
representation of Southdowns. A_ remarkable 
number of Berkshire pigs were exhibited, the 
first prize in the Boar Class going to Mr. J. 
Jefferson, his Peel Champion being very much 
admired. 

AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENT 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has published a list of some 300 correspondents 
who have been appointed in the various counties. 
The object of these appointments is two-fold. 
In the first place it enables the Board to have 
a channel of communication by which the 
powers of the Board and the information at its 
disposal may be more widely known. In the 
second place the correspondents ought to be 
able to keep the Board in touch with the farmer 
and to supply useful facts respecting local 
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requirements, and furnish it with 
information as to agricultural condi- 
tions in their districts. |The names 
have been selected from lists sub- 
mitted to the Board by the county 
councils and the leading agricultural 
societies of Great Britain. It is a 
very interesting experiment, and as 
Lord Onslow was the author of the 
idea, he will deserve great credit if 
the plan succeeds in doing all that it 
is meant to do. 
WEATHER ForECastTs. 

The Meteorological Office is per- 
forming a real service in offering to 
issue during the harvest season fore- 
casts of weather that will be despatched 
to anybody wishing to receive them 
on payment of the cost of telegraphing. 
The forecasts will be so worded as to 
make each message cost only sixpence, 
including three words of an address. 
Those wko remember the very inter- 
esting instructions for reading and 
understanding these forecasts which 
appeared in our columns some weeks 
ago, will be in a much better posi- 
tion than ourselves to take advantage 
of them. They should not be treated 
as prophesies, but rather as statements  =A”vs. EZ. Turner. 
of fact, and the inferences to be drawn 
therefrom, which, of course, are liable to be modified from 
day to day. As our contributor showed, the forecast in a 
vast majority of cases is right, and very seldom indeed is it 
wrong, except under conditions that should make the divergence 
perfectly plain to those who live in the open air. Last year, 
unfortunately, the weather was so uniformly bad that to forecast 
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it was a work of supererogation. During April and May of 
this year it has been so fine, and has brought the crops on so 
well, that the forecast is likely to be highly interesting for the 
remainder of the year. 


IN. AN OLD GARDEN. 
‘1 


“was not very large, nor had there been special pains taken 
in the “laying out” at any one specified time, but it had 
grown somehow. In the course of a hundred and fifty years 
or so somebody had planted a clump of trees here, and 
planned out a walk there, until as a whole it had blended 

into a place that could have been no other than it was, that was, 
for some people full of memories ; and mostly pleasant ones. It 
is true that now and then a pang of recollection was induced at 
sight of some long unseen object within its bounds, but these 
became softened, and for the most part this garden was a home 
of ancient peace. From the flight of steps which led up to the 
house a broad grass path bisected the garden, and it was here 
that Cousin Serena used to walk in the summer-time. On each 
side were lavender bushes, full of sleepy fragrance, and tall 
hollyhocks between, and at the end the arbour, which was 
carefully repaired every year. Over it grew the white rose 
tree (I do not know its name) and the York and Lancaster, 
flooding the place with scent and bloom. Here you could sit 
and hear the swish of the scythe, and, nearer still, the drowsy 
hum of the dumbledors, and the twitter of the birds up aloft ; 
and if you turned to the left, under the privet hedge, you came 
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upon the row of skeps, where, if you were not afraid of being 
stung, you could watch the busy nation of bees hard at work. 
Cousin Serena had no such fear. She often led the procession 
carrying trays and keys when the gardener took a swarm on 
a sunny June morning; and once, blind with tears, she had 
tied black ribbons on the hives and whispered to their 
inhabitants news of a strange presence in the house. But that 
was years and years ago. 

On two sides the garden was bounded by a high brick 
wall facing south and west, and of all beautiful things, that 
wall was in itself not the least beautiful. When the bricks 
were first laid together it was, I suppose, raw ugly red like 
any other of its kind, but with time it had “toned” into a 
scheme of rich yet subdued colour by mingling of many tints. 
Here it was almost plum-colour, there it took on a flush 
of strawberry pink, while there were long reaches of russet grey, 
intersected by veins of moss and embossed by pallid lichen. 
In the crevices peered out tiny fronds of spleenwort and rue, 
and on the very top, self-seeded, shot up bloody warriors, 
crimson, rose, and sulphur. Along the western face rose up 
tall spires of white foxgloves, and in front of them flourished, 
unrebuked, lupines and larkspurs, purple columbines, and love- 
lies-bleeding. On the south wall were great pear trees, which 
spread and spread, yellow plums, and beyond, a famous apricot, 
a Moor Park apricot, just such as Elizabeth Bennet saw at 
Pemberly when the ‘cold meat” and the ‘finest fruits in 
season” were brought in for Miss Darcy’s guests. In due 
season, also, Cousin Serena’s pears and apricots would be offered 
to her few visitors on the dragon china plates she cherished. 
She had “ Pride and Prejudice” and its fellows, all bound in calf, 
on her shelves within, and she was fond of taking one or the 
other with her when she took her waik; but though she kept her 
finger in the place, she would forget to read when she got hall- 
way down the path, there was so much to see and think of. 
Beyond the flower borders ran gravel walks, hard and firmly 
rolled, and bordered by low box edgings duly clipped; and on 
either side of the lavender rows were stretches of turf, thick and 
soft and closely cut; yet I think Cousin Serena sometimes 
grudged the loss of the daisies in her inmost soul. Here, where 
the sun early and late could reach it, stood the dial, with toad- 
flax creeping over the stone base, and round the gnomon its 
motto, ** Respice finem.” 

Just where the privet hedge joined the house hung, as a 
curtain, a great fig tree, and round the windows a tangle of roses 
and jessamine, while just beyond grew clumps of boy’s love, 
whereof Cousin Serena’s maids used to pick judicious bits on 
Sunday to carry to church in their Prayer-books. Over the 
north wall could be seen tall elm trees alive with rooks, and 
from the dovecote at the back pigeons came flying to alight 
in search of provender, and walk mincingly on the turf, and 
perch on the dial edge. All through the winter, before the door, 
bread would be scattered for the sparrows and a marrow-bone 
arranged carefully for the tits. They always had it, and custom 
was a thing much respected in that place. Year by year, as they 
rolled slowly by, its mistress liked to find even the flowers in 
their old places. Where, as a little child, free from lessons and 
blackboard, she had run out to find the first wine-coloured 
polyanthus near the cabbage rose tree, she loved to see it still, 
when she stood leaning on the stick which helped her feeble 
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steps with seventy years between, and where she had gathered 
a moss rose-bud Jong ago—with who knows what tremulous 
hopes?—to tuck into the young tresses of brown, the roses 
bloomed and faded still, now that the hair was white under her 
frilled cap. The red daisies, the violets white and blue, the 
hose-in-hose cowslips came up with each spring-time in the 
same borders where the springs of long dead years had 
welcomed them. 

When even the daily walk to the arbour or round the gravel 
paths became a burden, Cousin Serena’s wheeled chair would be 
placed under the white-heart cherry tree in the sunny afternoon, 
among the sights and scents of summer which she loved, and 
when the westering rays were low it would be moved to the 
sunny plot where the dial stood. ‘ Respice finem” (‘In all things 
consider the end”). All her life long she had been learning the 
lesson of the ancient motto, and she had it perfect at last. She 
used to sit with a neat paper tray on her knee, and shred the 
lavender sprigs carefully into it, while now and then a butterfly 
swooped down ora song-thrush pecked its way across the turf. 
Every day a little bunch of flowers would be freshly tucked into 
her bodice, and when it came to Michaelmas daisy time she was 
always a little sad. But still she wore them, though then the 
placid musings in the arbour or the wheeled chair must be given 
up because of the waning year; and she was always glad when 
the nosegay was of primroses, because the spring was come. 
Above the privet hedge in one corner was a tall bush of pink 
ribes, and just by it an opening cut in the hedge closed by a 
green gate. Outside in the lane the cows would wander past on 
the way from the pasture, and from the dial-stone you could see 
all the life of the village, that is, if you wanted to, because the 
church was only a few hundred yards in one direction and the 
principal farm as far away in another. But the bees by the 
hedge took little heed of that outer world, being more concerned 
with the feast of odours within their paradise. The cherry 
blossom whitened the grass, the roses budded and opened, the 
jessamine filled the air with ineffable fragrance, but there came 
a time when the lavender flourished unpicked and the daily 
nosegay was no longer needed. 

They laid rosemary sprigs in Cousin Serena’s nerveless 
hands and by her whitely smiling face, because it had never 
been the fashion in her youth to place flower-wreaths on the 
dead. But she had loved her flowers so well that I cannot help 
thinking that others, in their likeness, are given back to her in 
the Heavenly Garden which her feet have entered now. 

But there was no one now to tell the bees. 

J. R. Henstowe. 
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A SIBERIAN ROEBUCK. 
[To tuk Epiror or ‘‘Country LIFE.” ] 

Sir,-—The news that these deer, the finest of their race, are now domiciled 
in at least three English parks will be welcome to many of your readers. But 
as your conespondents do not state that their deer are imported animals, 
and as the principal foreign dealers, from whom most people obtain their 
specimens, breed the Siberian roe in Europe, and can, therefore, sell specimens 
at prices far below those which they would have to charge for beasts imported 
from the Far East, it may possibly be the case that your correspondents did 
not realise that my remark, ‘‘ prebably the only imported specimen now «live 
in England,” was meant to be taken az pied de la lettre. The Duchess of 
Bedford’s remark that they are flourishing in the woods at Woburn is particu- 
larly welcome, for when visiting the deer park there, now some years ago, I 
was told that they had not done well, an impression wrich appears to have 
been shared by the writer of an article in the July, 1903, number of the 
Edinbuigh Review, in which he says: ‘* The Siberian roe have failed at 
Woburn.”—W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
{To THE Epirok or ‘f CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In a letter inserted in your last issue  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Uairnsfather asks if it is at all common to find starling’s eggs in the same 





nest as spartow’s. I have never seen starling’s eggs in a sparrow’s nest, but I 
have once seen a starling drive a sparrow out of her nest. In another letter 
in the same issue an instance appears of the tameness of a missel-thrush, 
Last April I saw a missel-thrush’s nest about 8ft. from the ground, upon 
which the bird was sitting; when touched with a stick it not only refused to 
move, tut actually pecked the stick! About the same time I saw a thrush’s 
nest built on the ground beneath some sticks. —J. Rk. M. 
INCUBATORS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” J 

Si1r,—As so many people are using incubators at the present time, I hope 
a few words of advice may not be out of place, especially to gamekeepers 
who are hatching off pheasants. It is too often the case that sufficient time 
is not allowed to air the eggs at the time of turning them. The hen pheasant 
in the natural state stays off her eggs considerably longer than most people 
credit; this is well known to keezers. I have found from some years’ experience 
with incubators that twenty minutes is none too long. The shell of the egg 
is of an absorbent nature both to air and moisture, and the strength of the 
future chick is greatly helped by fresh air.—ALICK CAMPBELL, Gamekeeper, 
Kentford, Newmarket, 
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LATEST PRICES FOR RAW _ FURS. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lire.” | 
$1k,—Perhaps your readers may be interested in some of the prices realised 
for raw furs towards the close of the spring sales, where they are purchased 
by the million by buyers from every part of Europe, and even from Siberia 
ani the United States. Some, the red fox skins especially, find their way to 
Asia Minor, to line winter robes and pelisses for the ‘* country gentry” of 
those parts, who consider them the correct thing for winter wear. The scale 
on which the furs were sold can be guessed from the following, among other 
high figures set out in the catalogue. Among the cneap furs (but quite 
excellent for lining coats and keeping one warm, if the English public would 
only recognise the fact) were a million musquash skins, and half a million 
common Australian opossum skins. The former, I may ald, are now so 
improved by the advance of the furrier’s art in cutting and dyeing, that they 
make ladies’ jackets something between moleskin and sealskin, rather longer 
in the fur than the former, and shorter than the latter, exquisitely soft, and 
as beautiful to most eyes as seal. Seal, it must be re »embered, is always 
dyed as well as prepared. This musquash is costly, but nothing like seal. 
A good lady’s jacket costs about £18, but the main value is in the prepara- 
tion. Coming to more valuable skins, there were 2,500 ‘‘cross” foxes, 
3,126 blue fox skins, and 6,800 beaver pelts. The foxes are all sold in lots 
of so many skins, at se much per skin, those of the same quality and colour 
being as much as possible grouped together. There is a great difference in 
the price fetched for the skins, though, of course, nothing like tiat between 
the precious silver foxes. Thus, in the lots of blue fox skins, some fe:ched 
110s, a skin, and othersas little as 20s. a skin. A ‘‘ specimen” blue fox, in 
a separate Ict, with head and leg bones, fetched 35s.; other prices were 60s., 
46s., 32s., 28s., and, in fact, all sums up to r1os. It will be evident from 
this, that though English ladies, as a rule, are not connoisseurs in goo] skins, 
there is a vast public abroad which is very particular, The handsome 
wolverine skins, used to make rugs, of wh ch 600 were sold, fetched 24s. per 
skin as the highest price, and as low as 8s. There were also some very 
inferior skins, damaged, which were scarcely bid for. Askin absolutely 
overlooked in London, but which makes a most handsome fur, is that of the 
fisher, one of the largest of the weasel tribe, intermediate in size between an 
otter and a marten. The fur is a longish, thick, dark claret-brown, and as it 
is not in fashion in England these pelts go surprisingly cheap, considering that 
they come from a true fur-bearing animal from Canada and the far north of 
America, bearing fur which does not slip. Tine highest price was 52s. a 
skin for the very best; but excellent skins were sold at from 24s. to 30s. 
Of course the disadvantage to any proposing private buyer is that the lots are 
rather large. But among the ‘‘ fishers” there were lots of as few as nine skins. 
The beautiful and large Canadian lynx skins were extraordinarily cheap. 
Fifteen shillings per skin was a common price, at which hundreds were bought; 
and some were as low as 5s. But these, probably, were skins in poor 
conlition, Beaver seems less fashionable than it was, which is, perhaps, 
lucky for the beavers. These first-class skins were selling at from £1 to 30s. 
askin. Passing to the very finest skins, there were no less than 5,000 Russian 
sables at Sir Charles Lampson’s last sale. Some of the best bundles (sables 
are always in bundles, w:th a strap passed through the nose of the skin, and 
the whole enveloped in a white linen bag) sold at great sums. One bundle 
of eleven fetched £18 per skin, and another of eighteen skins the same. A 
superb set of seventeen fetched £27 per skin, and another bundle of thirteen 
the same. The astounding difference in value between these and the skins 
of so closely resembling an animal as the marten, is remarkable, from 41 to 
30s. being a good price for the latter per skin. The rapidly vanishing sea- 
otter provided 366 skins at Sir Charles Lampson’s sale. To the connoisseur, 
equally with the mere outsider, there is no skin of any kind which appeals so 
convincingly as this. It is large and long (twice the size of an English 
otter’s skin), and exquisitely deep and soft, and the fur can be moved all ways 
like plush. Also the texture is perfect, and the colour so lovely naturally that 
no dyeing could match it. The general tint is a kind of brown, like that 
of a polished cocoanut, while the whole is sprinkled with silver hairs; 
4155 and £125 were paid for very dark rich skins, and other prices paid 
were £75, £80, £100, £85. None went cheap. On the other hand, in 
the silver fox skins there was an extraordinary variation. The quality varies, 
but the colour varies even more. What are most prized are large full skins, 
very long and soft, as nearly b!ack as possible, with only a spr.nkling of silver 
hairs on the back. But the foxes are so different in hue that many which 
come under the name are an iron roan, like an iron grey horse. Some, too, 
are in bad condition. The result was that the finest, almost black speci- 
mens, sold for £200, another for £150, and another for £100, while the rest 
fetched every degree of price through eighties, seventies, and sixties, down 
to £2 or £3. There is a beautiful pale fur, as soft as marten, and from an 
animal of the same family, called kolinsky, seldom or never worn in England. 
Fifteen thousand of these were sold at prices from 2s. 4d. to 4$d., and nine- 
teen kolinksy coats for a guinea each! Among the ‘‘ odd lots” were a 
number of dog skins, tiger skins, lecpard skins, and eighty-two leopard-cat 
skins, which sold at 8s. 6d. per skin. | Musk-ox skins at 8s. 6d. each were 
also very cheap. Five ant-eaters’ and seven badgers’ skins went for 3d. each, 
and thirty-three ‘‘ panthers” at 8s. 6d. The general conciusions from the 
sale were that prime furs are still a very costly luxury. But considering 
the cheapness, wonderful additional comfort, and saving of health given 
by the possession of fur-lined coats to men, it is surprising that the commoner 
skins are not bought in greater numbers than they are.-—C. J. CORNISH. 
RAT-KILLING CATS. 
[To THE Epivror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In Counrry LiFkF of January 23rd you have a paragraph on the 
‘entire failure hitherto of all modes of rat extermination.” The remedy, 
however, is always at hand, in the shape of rat-killing cats, if we would only 
employ the necessary keen observation to select the fittest of these animals for 
the purpose required, and destroy the useless ones out of the way. Some years 
ago my place in the bush was swarming with rats and useless cats together ; 
so I destroyed the latter entirely, and then selected a kitten from a homestead 
where no rats existed, as being the surest sign for good ratters. Soon this 
kitten became very industrious in killing, first the very young rats, and then 
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the larger ones, till all were completely 
exterminated, Cats can be bred to 
kili rats from the hand as terriers do, 
but only one at a time, which by a 
thorcugh ratter is always skinned and 
eaten forthwith while warm, One day 
I was standing with some friends by 
a shed when the cat before-mentioned 
suddenly thrust its strong arm into an 
oll rat-hole, dragged forth a large 
stray rat, and killed and ate it in our 
presence. A dog is scarcely allowed to 
look at my ratter, much less molest it. 
On several occasions during my life- 


time I have changed my abode, and 





v I have found the new one 
overnun with these filthy rodents; and 
as cats, unfortunately, will not stay 
in a strange place after their kitten- 
hood, so I have nearly always had to 
undergo the szme process as before- 
mentioned, but always with unfailing 
success. Cats should be strictly bred 
for their utility as well as beauty. 
Any colour could be chosen or any 
sort, from the usual household pet 
to the Manx or the graceful Persian. 
This should be made known by the 
Government and county and borough 
councils, and alter six months’ notice people shoul] be fined, lightly at first, of 
3 | 


coorse, for harbouring rats about their premises. Thus, 





yormous yearly 
destruction of property and food products, and the constant spreading of so 
many contagious and fatal diseases, would soon be averted. On account of 
having read so many practical remarks on so many subjects in your interesting 

) 5 ) 4 
paper, | am in hopes that. you might achieve something important on the 
lines I have incicated.—H. SAkJEANT, Wanganui, New Zealand, 

PICTURESQUE IVY! 
{fo rie Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ]} 

Sik,—The sad fate of Chingford Church, destroyed, like so many beautiful 


se 


old buildings, by the fatal embraces of ** picturesque” ivy, ought to open the 
eyes of those who admire ancient architecture to the danger of allowing this 
parasite to grow unchecked. The proper use of creepers is to cover dead 
walls or modify the unsightliness of ordinary buildings, not, as is so often the 
case, to conceal the charms of such as are in themselves beautiful, especially 
when these already show signs of weakness or are partially ruined,— 
Evacusres A. PHIPSON,. : 


ROOKS NESTING IN FIR TRE 


[To tne Epiror oF ‘*Counrsy LIFE.” } 





Sirk,—lIs it not urusual for rooks to build in evergreen trees? = Till last year 
we had no rooks, but carly in the season a pair came and built a nest in an 
elm about 5o0yds. from the house ; later in the season three more pairs came 
and built, one pair in the same tree and the other two in the next one. ‘The 
fourth nest was only made late in the season, and I never saw one made so 
quickly ; it secmed to be all ma’e in a day, and occupied the next day. We 
did not disturb the birds, and in due time they and their progeny took their 
departure. This spring they have reappeared. The first thing they did was to 
pull down the four nests of last year, and then for a time they did nothing ; then 
four or five nests were built in the same trees as last year, then a pair of birds 
took themselves off some distance and built 1 big nest ina tree not far from the 
road, and, finally, some fourteen pairs have built themselves nests between these 
two points, The trees 
are planted in a sort of 
avenue, and close to it, 
standing on the lawn, 
which slopes. down 
from the house, is a 
clump of trees, partly 
‘hardwood, partly ever- 
green; the last nest 
built is in the top ofa 
Scotch fir in this clump, 
I should much like to 
know if such a thing is 
usual, I cannot say I 
have ever seen a rook’s 
nest in a Scotch fir 
before. this one.— 
W..G. ML. 

[It is quite a 
common occurrence for 
rooks to nest on Scotch 


firs. —Ep. | 


A STRANGE SITE 
FOR A NEST. 
[To THE Epiror. ] 
Sir,—At the top of 
the tower at Inwood is 
a vane on the turret, 
and the vane is sur- 
mounted by a crown. 
In. the wood close 
to the back of the 
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house is now a rookery, of some fifty 
nests. Last year there were twen'y- 
four, the year before three ; before that 
none. I always wanted a_ rookery, 
and tried various devices to draw them 
to our covert. In severe winters I 
strewed oats on the snow—or frozen 
ground—for them, and I think it was 
this that answered. Quite late this 
1 pair 





season—only some ten days azo 
of rocks selected the crown as a site 
for a nest: the result you see in the 
photograph. The hen is sitting, and 
I should add the pair are dond fide 
rooks, and not jackdaws or crows.— 
THEODORA GUEST. 
A MOORHEN’S NEST. 
[To THE Epivror. } 

Sir,—I hope you will think the 
enclosed photograph of — sufficient 
interest to insert in your paper. The 
nest is that of a mocrhen, and it was 
built in a clump of arum lilies on the 
edge of a pond in South Cornwall. 
There were nine eggs, which hatched 
out on April 20th, unfortunately 
just before the arum flowered, or it 
would have made a still more interest- 
ing photograph. I may add that these arums remain in the pond 
throughout the winter. —CLARA VIVIAN, Cornwall. 





THRUSIL UTILISING OLD NEST. 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE&.”] 
SIR, 





Last year a pair of thrushes built a nest in the laurel bushes by the side 
of our drive, and brought off their brood in safety. The nest has remained 
ever since, and is in a good state of preservation. It is very easy to be seen, 
as it is built in a part where the laurels have been thinned, and is a familiar 
object to those who pass up or down the drive. About a week ago I was 
amazed to observe a thrush sitting on the nest. She has now laid five eggs, 
and is sitting upon 
them. I should 
1 


be glad to know 


g 
if any of your 
readers have come 
across an inst2nce 
of a thrush‘ utilis- 
ing an old nest.— 
IpA NORMAN. 





A CHATR.- 
MENDER. 
(To THE Epiror.] 
Sir,—I send you 
a photograph I 
have just taken of 
a bit of village 
lile. The sturdy 
old rush-bottom 
chair -mender _ is 
plying his some- 
what precarious 
vocation. At his 
back is the Stocks 
Ilill tree, so called 
because it rises 
from a low mound 
upon which the 
stocks were once 
situated. A 
remnant of the : 
latter is seen in the leaning iron on the left. The rushes in the foreground 
are lying handy, while the old-time chair and the contented attitude of the 

old man bespeak the quiet carelessness of the village.—THoMAs HOE, 








A TAME WOLF. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Being near the Zoological Gardens on business, I could not resist the 
temptation of gding in, and there the keeper was good enough to show me a 
most interesting sight. One of the wolves has Intely littered, with eight cubs. 
Six have been taken away, and put to a foster-mother, a dog with one puppy. 
The tameness of the puppy has had the same effect on the wolf cubs, and they 
are all as tame as possible, and come to the keeper and lick his, or even a visitor’s, 
hand like foxhound puppies. What is still more wonderful, when he showed 
me the wolf whose cubs they are, she was as tame as any dog, and showed 
her delight at seeing him, licked his hands and face, and he could scarcely 
get away from her. I had no idea that a wolf could be tamed, but this one 
seems to have lost all traces of savageness. The dog wolf was quite another 
character. There is also a fox fairly tame, but nothing like the wolf. In 
this connection I may add that I once saw a tame fox in Essex which, his 
owner assured me, would accompany him shooting rabbits, and retrieve them 
as well as a dog.. A tame fox which I knew well was taken very small, 
and became as one of the family, was never chained up, would jump on the 
lap of any stranger who noticed him, and never attempted to bite, so faras | 
know.—B, Morris. 











